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EASTER DUES. 
Tue following communication from Matthew Willis, refers to one 
of those periodical disputes which occur betwixt the vicar of this 
parish and some of the inhabitants. The vicar is exceedingly 
rigid in collecting what he calls his dues, and along with others, 


hastily, and interrupted me by saying, that he had not come there 


| for the purpose of discyssing the subject, and he requested that 


the chairman would not suffer it to proceed. To this I replied, 
that I had been summoned there for the express purpose of giving 
my reasons for not complying with his demands, and as one of the 


<i, 


—— 


M. W. was summoned before the magistrates, to shew cause why | queen's faithful subjects, I demanded the right of being heard. 
he refused to pay the vicar’s demand of 6}. Matthew, attired in | The magistrates then said they could not hear me unless I kept to 
the usual garb which the Friends wear, appeared hefore them with | the point. I replied that I was attempting to shew the difference 
his bible under his arm, and the following is areport drawn up by | betwen the law on which they acted, and that of divine justice and 
himself-—— + mercy ; and, said I, ye refuse to hearme. Oneof them then sig- 

Being called upon to shew cause why I refused to pay the vicar’s |) nified that they were the qucen’s magistrates, and they had only 
demand of sixpence-halfpenny, for what is called ‘‘Easter dues,” || to do with the acts of Parliament as they stood. I replied, I hoped 


—aae 


I stood forward and said, that as I was called upon, I con- 
ceived I had a right to speak, and hoped they would hear 
me patiently. I then began by asking the magistrates if they 
would be kind enough to answer me a few questions. One of them 
with apparent reluctance replied, ‘‘If they be proper ones.” I 
then said, tell me, whether is the law of God, or that of man great- 
est? He paused for some time, and then attempted to waive the 
question. We must have it answered, said I, for it is a question 
which concerns us every one, for we must all ere long stand before 
that bar where there can be “‘ no shuffling,” but where the whole 
trath must be clearly and fully spoken out. He then said, before 
you proceed further, would you just say what religion you are of? 


I replied Iam a Christian, one who believes that the command- |) 


ments of Christ are binding on all his followers to this day. 

Not being able to obtain from the magistrates a direct answer 
tomy first question, I directed my speech to the vicar, and asked, 
ifmy opponent would have the kindness to answer me from his 
conscience which he accounted greatest. 


posed people, there could exist but one opinion, and that was in 


favour of the divine law; nevertheless the civil law being or- |) 


dained of God for the good of mankind, and being equally for the 
benefit of the poor as well agthe rich, he thought no doubt could 
atise in the mind of any professor of religion, that the law of man 


ought also to be strictly obeyed, unless in some particular point | 


they contradicted each other in a manner that was clear and could 
leave no doubt on the mind of any one that it was a contradiction. 
Just about the time when the vicar was asserting that the civil 


After waiting some || 


time he stood up and spoke to the effect, that with religiously dis- | 
‘not, said I, for ‘conscience sake, subscribe to the support of a 


| pressed in terms which defy contradiction. 


they would not bear testimony to those witnesses, that they had 
nothing to do with the aw of reason and justice ; and witha seri- 


' ous countenance bid them “fear God.” 


You should petition Parliament, said the vicar, to have the 


| act repealed. That, said I, has already been done, and you op- 
| pose us. No, said he, I deny it, I never opposed anything of 
\ the kind. The clergy, said I, certainly have opposed us. Here 


one of the magistrates said if he could have a voice he would say, 
put away those dues altogether; but, said he, we sit here to ad- 
minister the law as it is, and we cannot enter into a discussion on 
that subject now. I replied that it was high time thatthe subject 
should be probed tothe very bottom for it had long been the cause 
of dissatisfaction to thousands, and I considered it a subject that 
deeply concerned both myself, as an individual, and the community 
at large. This evidently gave the vicar much uneasiness, and he 
again interrupted me by hastily requesting the magistrates to come 
to a decision immediately. 

Then one of them said unless I would pay the sum demanded, 
they should be obliged to make out an order against me. I can- 


ministry from which I conscientiously dissent. With regard to 
the support of the ministry, said the magistrate, that is only matter 
of opinion; and we have nothing to do with men’s private opini- 


| ons. What! said I, dost thou call it matter of opinion! TI can as- 


sure thee it isnot merely matter of opinion; with respect to the 
conduct of the true ministers of Christ, their duty is clearly ex- 
For on this point 


we have the commandment of our blessed Lord himself, from 


and ecclesiastical laws were ordained by God, and were equally || which there is no appeal, for we can quote no higher authority. 
for the benefit of the poor as well as the rich, I turned my head to || I then opened the bible and read a part of the 10th chap.cf “the 
the left for the moment, and seeing a poor man from whom he had | gospel according to St. Matthew ;” and by way of comment, on 
wrung the sum of 64d. or 3s. 1d. I do not know exactly which, || the 8th verse, I remarked that Christ's ministers, in all ages, 
ind being struck w'th his weaver-like appearance. and poverty of | received the gift of the ministry from him without charge, and 
dress, indignation on the one hand, and pity on the other, inspir- they were positively commanded to minister it as freely to others. 
ed me with a zeal and beidness which I could hardly restrain, and Some of them now said they could not hear me longer; that it 
the moment the vicar sat down, I stood forward to reply to what | was altogether_useless—I could make the case no better by talking, 
had been advanced, intending by divine help to shew that the laws || but said one, don’t go away and say you were not permitted to 
for which the vicar so strongly contended, had that very hour | speak. I answered, if I be permitted to speak as you say, why 
¥renched from the hand of the poor man his hard earned pence do you not hear me? How many times have you interrupted me ? 
to swell the image of gold which this modern Nebuchadnezzar set | They now advised me to pay the demand and have done. I do 
up, in direct contradiction to the law of justice, of reason, and of | not think it my duty, said I, to pay a bill where no debt has been 
God, When the priest evidently seeing what I intended, rose up | contracted. I think I have debts enough to discharge, which are 
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indeed just debts, without having any unjust onesto pay. Then, 
said they, you don't regard the government of your country ; for 
if you refuse to support the church, you refuse to support the 
government. I have always, said I, been faithful and true to 
the government of my country, and this is the first time I 
was ever brought before a bench of magistrates, as an evil doer 
in my life, and I can assure you I felt ita trial. And though I 
cannot for conscience’s sake support a ministry which I believe 
to be unholy, yet I must say, as far as is consistent with Christi- 
anity, J honour the Queen. 


During all this time the vicar manifested great impatience, and 
frequently called upon the magistrates tocome to a speedy decision. 
Then, said they, if you pay any regard to either the queen, or 
her majesty’s government, why do you refuse to pay those ‘‘ dues” 
because the church and the government being one you cannot ex- 
pect to be protected by the laws, if you fail to support them both. 
The law which we ought above every thing to submit to, said I, 
is the law of conscience and the bible. Here I was going on when 
they again interrupted me by saying, you have heard the act read, 
and we have nothing to do with any thing further. What! said 
T, have you nothing to do with the law of justice? I thought you 
had been justices. So long as you can bear testimony to those 
around you, that you are so wicked as to sit here, putting in force 
laws which you in your own hearts confess to be contrary to justice 
and to reason,—so long as you can do this, you will always have 
enough to do in this room. How much better would you adorn 
your office, would you join with me in persuading every one to act 
in strict accordance with the divine law which is so infinitely supe- 
rior to yours, and which is implanted in every man’s heart, a due 
observance of which is required by the sovereign Lord of all. 
“* What does the Lord require of thee O man; but to do justice, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.” 

Here it was again hinted, that I wandered from the matter in 
hand.—Then, said I, let us reason the case in another way— 
Suppose one, or all, of the dissenting churches should make out a 
charge of 6}d. each, and send it to our brother the vicar, when at 
the same time he had nothing to do with any one of them, nor even 
joined them in their religious worship, would he pay such demands 
or think them reasonable? Here, before I could clear up the 
illfistration, I was again interrupted by the vicar, demanding ofthe 
magistrates an immediate decision. However, I concluded by say- 
ing, that I did not know that I had any dealings with the priest, 
never having spoken to him, nor he to me before the present hour. 
He has never (said I) called upon me as one of his flock, neither 
have Iever had one farthing’s worth of divinity from his shop, in 
all my life. 

I then took my bible and cordially bid them “ farewell,” at the 
same time requesting them to consider what I had said; and ex- 
pressing a hope, that when I came there again 1 should have some- 
thing more to say. 

The above is, to the best of my recollection, the substance of 
what passed between us, and, I think without much variation in 
language. Martruew WILLIs. 





TEMPERANCE INTELLIGENCE FROM AMERICA. 


My dear Sir,—I have your favour 16th March, as well as seve- 
ral numbers of your most valuable journal. Since my last, the 
great cause in which you have laboured so long and so effectually, 
has been steadily advancing in this country; the stream is not as 
rapid as it has been, but it is becoming broader and deeper ; open 
opposition has ceased in a great measure ; the press of the country is 
with us, with hardly an exception; the clergy, who have been in 
many cases the most opposed, are either silent or go with us; as a 
body, they are decidedly on the side of total abstinence. Some few 
oppose all voluntary associations ; and in consequence, oppose tempe- 
rance through such associations: they say the church should do the 
work; thisistrue; it should; but has it? When all the pulpits in 
Ciristendom proclaim the great truth, that alcohol, in all its disguises, 
is a poison, utterly unfit for the healthful constitution, and that it isa 


sin to drink it, our temperance organizations can cease, and not till 
then. The time is rapidly approaching in this country, when the com. 
mon use of intoxicating drinks will be placed side by side with gam. 
ing, horse racing, slayery, &c. To give you some idea of the rapid 
advance of public opinion in this country as to the subject of tem. 
perance, two States (Massachusetts and Tennesgee) have already 
passed laws against the retailing of spirituous liquors; bave struck 
the license laws from their statute books, and prohibited the sale 
under 15 to 28 gallons under fine and imprisonment. Other States 
are rapidly coming up to the same point, and I believe the States 
will now run a race to see which shall first follow in train, and rid 
themselves of laws whichhave only served to fill their jails and 
poor-houses with criminals and paupers. 

I have seen with regret the course taken by Professor Edgar; 
he has done much for the reformation ; let us hope and pray that 
he may withdraw his opposition to our thorough-going principles, 
and come out on the side of abstinence from all drinks that can by 
any possibility make drunkards. I struggled hard before I had 
courage to give up wine and place it side by side with whiskey; 
nor did I do it, until I found that the drinking of the country was 
rapidly changing from ardent spirit, to beer and manufactured 
wine ; and that we were becoming very popular with the brewers 
and the wine dealers. It was a very common thing for the officers 
of our societies, on the old pledge, to be seen drunk on fermented 
drinks, thereby bringing deserved contempt on our baseless 
fabric. 

It is my intention to embark for England, on the 27th of Sept., 
by the Great Western, Providence permitting, when I hope to 
have the pleasure to grasp by the hand yourself and many other 
tee-totallers in the British Isles. 

Mr. Buckingham is doing our cause great good, especially with 
the upper classes ; his arguments in favour of our principles are 
unanswerable. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Truly yoars, 
EDWARD C. DELEVAY. 

Balston Centre, May 28th, 1838. 
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LIBELLOUS PLACARDS. 

Tue practice of issuing anonymous and libellous placards, 
and posting them, without any printer’s name is not unfrequent. 
This is a most dastardly mode of assailing the character of others; 
and though calculated to injure the object of attack, is often deem- 
ed too low to merit any resistance, At Wakefield, however, : 
case of this description came before the magistrates. A person of 
the name of Bond was convicted of having posted a bill, without 
any printer's name attached to it, containing a libel upon a Mr. 
Swinders, of Morley. Bond persisted in refusing to give up the 
name of his employers, and the magistrates adjudged him to pay 
penalty of £20, 





A PICTURE. 

I mera poor drunkard the other Saturday night, in a ‘“‘ bony 
pickle,” as it is sometimes said. ‘‘ Well Tom thou art drunk 
again,” I observed to him. He replied, “I have not tasted of # 
month before to day ;” and added, ‘‘ but I have sent home J 
wife’s allowance (this was about seven o'clock in the evening) © 
that she wants for nothing.” He proceeded, ‘‘ but you see | 
have not given quite all to the landlord,” and with this he toot 
off his hat, which on this occasion appeared to be the market basks. 
In his hat—certainly a sweet repository—were herrings, ™ 
shrimps, and ginger-hread, all mixed together. Moreover, ia ea! 
coat pocket was sticking out, very prominently, a pair of calf’ 
feet! He had also under one arm, about 2lbs. of cheese, and ob- 
served, that he were then going to the bakers, to. buy a quantity of 
bread. Like all in his condition, he was ready to shew his money ; 
hence he exhibited the contents of one of his pockets, consisting 
of halfpennies, nails, and various articles of old iron. He was 0” 
of the ‘‘ unwashed ;” but really a pitiable object. 
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LABOUR AND CAPITAL:—THE IMPORTANCE OF 
UNION BETWEEN MASTERS AND WORKPEOPLE. 


Tue perpetual struggles in various paris of the country, between 
the employers and the employed, and the want of unanimity and 
cordial feeling between the two parties, prove either, that the 
subject of national economy is not yet well understood, or, that 
there is a great deficiency in that esteem which ought to exist 
betwixt those who mutually depend on each other. And instead 
of setting these parties at still greater variance it ought 
to be the object of every writer to bring about a _recon- 
ciliation, on which our national prosperity principally depends 
Wealth has a tendency to make men highminded, and hence some 
masters, forgetting that their workpeople are of the same blood 
with themselves, and regardless of those rights, liberties, and en- 
joyments which ought to be common to man in every station, 
treat their workpeople as so many machines, or as mere beasts of 
burde And hence every popular movement against the master’s 
interest, instead of being met with a conciliatory spirit, or an at- 
tempt to diffuse correct information among the people, or by rea- 
sonable concession, is put down, by terror and by force. Hence 
the people, instead of being won over by reason, smarting under 
the wrongs to which they conceive they have been forced to sub- 
mit, are always ready to array themselves afresh against their em- 
ployers. There are, I admit, splendid exceptions among the 
masters, and I trust they are upon the increase. Poverty, on the 
other hand, produces envy and discontent, and unfits the mind for 
forming an impartial judgment; and although the cause of this 
poverty may be a person’s own vicious indulgences, the blame is 
too often threwn upon the employer, or upon those in power. 
Error as to the true sources of wealth, and the proper arrange- 
ments of society, or revenge towards those who move in the higher 
circles of life, is generally at the bottom of most of the hostile 
movements which we have frequently been called to witness. This 
remark does not apply to a vast number (I hope a majority) of the 
working people, who, guided by reason, and benefiting by expe- 
rience, have learned to see that commotion and civil warfare are 
as injurious to themselves as to their employers. But there are 
some restless spirits, who, with a long list of disappointments be- 
fore them, in the unequal task of contending against property, 
which is power, are always stirring up the people to disputes, the 
tendency of which is to retard the investment of capital, and ma- 
terially to injure both master and man. A monopoly, not subject to 
the competition of free trade, will often assume a character which 
deserves to be assailed; but the masters of all businesses which are 
exposed to open competition, and in which any person is at liberty 
to embark, and who have no claim upon the employment of the 
people beyond their own consent, ought not to be made the butt of 
ridicule or marked out as the objects of revenge. And it would 
be well, if, instead of contending with each other, both masters 
and men would unite in ascertaining the great personal or national 
causes of their difficulties, and try cordially to remove them. How 
common it is to hear husband and wife criminate each other, and to 
lay the blame of their poverty and sufferings upon any cause but 
the real one—their own intemperance or bad conduct; and the 
same will often apply to workmen and their employers. 

In making these observations, and in the remarks which may 
follow, I beg to say, that I am not opposing, but advocating the 
interest of the working man; indeed I can have no motive for a 
contrary course. My intercourse has principally been, and I be- 
lieve will continue to be, with the working class. My feeble 
efforts have always been directed to the amelioration of their con- 
dition, and in this course of labour I hope I shall never relax. 
But I have never joined in those delusive projects, which, based 
upon revenge, and contemplating little less than civil discord, have 
all proved abortive in advancing the interests of the labouring man. 
T have watched their operation, and in the elements employed I 
have always foreseen the certainty of defeat. If, instead of meeting 
at the public-house, and inspiring one another with the spirit of 
revenge, men would exercise a cool and deliberate judgment upon 
matters connected with their interest, they would jncrease their 




















moral influence, understand better the real cause of their priva- 
tions, and in not a few instances, would be enabled to rise to 
the character of employers themselves. . 

Tn order to carry on the trade of any country, and to find em- 
ployment for the people, it is as necessary that there should be 
accumulations of capital, as that there should be hills and dales in 
the material world; and yet we commit an egregious mistake, if we 
suppose that wealth is any rule as to the extent of personal enjoy- 
ment. A working man, for instance, residing in a humble cottage, 
is apt to suppose that a gentleman who is the owner of factories in 
every part of the town, is vastly his superior in point of enjoy- 
ment; and setting his tens of thousands against his own units, 
may imagine that happiness exists in the same ratio. This is a 
great mistake. To be wealthy is merely to possess the legal claim 
to money,” houses, land, &e. ; but it does not necessarily imply 
any personal enjoyment. A man may be the richest in a country 
legally, and in point of enjoyment the poorest of all. Enjoy- 
ment is either mental or physical—either present or prospective. 
As to that which relates to the body, a rich man has some advan- 
tages but not so many as we imagine, above those whose earnings 
will yield a competency, and who know how to use and not abuse 
the blessings of life. Let us take, for instance, an individual 
styled a cotton lord: beyond the empty honour of being considered 
rich and the owner of a fine house and a splendid equipage, what 
peculiar enjoyment has he? He can eat no more than others, 
and though his food may be more costly, it yields no higher grati- 
Jication than the substantial meal does to the working man. His 
clothing, though made by a stylish tailor, cut from a finer piece, 
and shaped in the fashion, has no peculiar efficacy in keeping out 
the cold. His rest at night is scarcely so sweet as that of the 
labouring man. He can seldom boast of superior health, and he 
is equally subject to all the infirmities of humanity. If he marry, 
so may his servants, and he has no monopoly in the pleasures of 
matrimony. And though he has some advantage in being able to 
meet the wants of his family upon a liberal scale, he has addi- 
tional causes of trouble attending every step they take in life. On 
the other hand, there is no comparison between the anziety of a 
man in business and the man employed as a servant. The former 


| is placed on an eminence, and dreads the disgrace of a fall; his 


business is complicated, and often begets a distraction of mind of 
which others are little aware. His connexions and engagements 
in business are such as to keep his mind upon the rack; and the 
claims of a numerous family, in order to keep up their dignity, 


| frequently require efforts, under which the constitution of body 


and mind are apt to sink. Indeed, the balance of enjoyment 
very seldom preponderates in favour of men of property. 

But what is meant when it is said, ‘‘a man is worth fifty 
thousand pounds?’ It may be useful to enquire, does he enjoy, 
or has he really in possession, fifty thousand times as much as the 
man whose all may be summed up in twenty shillings? No such 
thing. Being worth a certain sum, is merely having a legal 
title to it. The individual has no such sum in his possession ; 
and if he had, it is wisely ordained that he cannot consume it 
without inflicting punishment upon himself. Every indulgence 
beyond moderation, either in eating, drinking, sleeping, cloth- 
ing, riding, in houses, equipage, &c., is attended with increased 
anxiety, and frequently with positive punishment. But we 
know that in a mercantile community, with a few exceptions, 
the usual way of employing wealth is either to embark in trade, 
In the former case, we may sup- 


or place the amount in a bank. 
pose a man builds a factory, fills it with machinery, finds employ- 
ment for the unemployed, and pays their wages with his capital, 


while the article they produce finds a market. Thousands thus 
get the benefit of his property, although he possesses the legal 
title. The rich man also, who places his money in the bank, 
though he does not afford to the country the benefit of personal 
enterprize, affords ample means to others for doing so. Suppose 
he places fifty thousand ‘pounds in the hands of his banker, in a 
short time this money is lent to various parties who need assis- 
tance in order to carry on their various undertakings, and by 
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this assistance hundreds and thousands of people are employed 
So that in either case the obvious effect is, to provide employ- 
ment for the people. But supposing a general spirit of disaffec- 
tion should prevail, and that property should feel insecure, both 
these individuals might be induced to leave the country, and to 
take their capital to other climes where they deemed it more 
secure, to the serious loss of all those to whom it gave employ- 
ment; and perhaps nothing less than this will convince some 
people that it is not the mere legal owners of property, but all 
who receive employment by it, that participate in its advantages. 
No man, therefore, who affords additional sources of employ- 
ment ought to be the object of popular clamour, because he 
happens to be worth more than his neighbours. It is a great 
advantage if we have the use of a man’s property, although he 
has the title. Those who lay up their treasures in a napkin, and 
those who spend their fortunes abroad, are both against their 
country ; but they who remain amongst us, engage their capital in 
creating employment, and especially when they add to it their 
personal exertions, are entitled to our respect. 


It is highly important that the operatives of this country should 
well understand this subject. The warfare which some are 
encouraging betwixt labour and capital, is really a city dividing 
against itself to its own ruin. Had it not been for unreasonable 
combinations, and for virulent attacks upon capitalists, many 
machines which now supplant manual labour would never 
have been thought of; millions of money which is now invested 
in the United States and other parts of the world, finding em- 
ployment for foreigners, would have been peacefully settled in 
our own country, increasing the work and adding to the wages 
of our artizans. If a factory be shut up for three days a week, 
we know how it is felt by the work-people, but we seldom 
think of the loss which is sustained by these same work- 
people by capital being insensibly withdrawn from the country 
by the influence of violent measures. The bidding for labour 
will rise and fall according to the amount of available capital in 
the vicinity of the labour market. A large amount of labour 
and but little capital is a sure presage of poverty in this country. 


I come now to make some remarks upon /abour and its effects. 
It is often asserted, that Jabour is the only source of wealth, 
and hence it is inferred, that those called labourers, or opera- 
tives, are the only persons who help to enrich a country. As 
this sentiment is frequently reiterated, and is calculated to 
lead to wrong conclusions, and to bad feeling between the rich 
and the poor, masters and their workpeople, I deem it impor- 
tant to make a few remarks upon it. Society has been divided 
into ‘* producers’ and ‘‘ non-producers,” and a further division has 
been made into “ producers,” “ distributors,” and ‘* consumers” 
of wealth. Neither of these definitions will stand the test of 
fair annalysis. Wealth is composed of that which will procure 
the necessities, comforts, and, luxuries of life. The sources of 
this wealth consist of nature, 
Nature yields her supplies to man, as she does alsoto the beasts of 
the forests, and would of herself afford subsistence to a limited 
number. But to supply the wants of civilized society her 
capabilities require the co-operation of intelligence, labour, and 
capital; and by the influence of these, the present necessities, 
comforts, and luxuries of life can be supplied in abundance, and 
additional capital accumulated for a future day. Nature pro- 
vides all the materials; intelligence ascertains their properties, 
and adjusts them to their uses ; capital sustains the expense; and 
labour carries on the operations. Labour without ingenuity is 
like hands without a head; and capital may be compared to the 
feet, calculated to sustain both. The wealth of a country can only 
be promoted by the united agency of all these. Intellect and 
labour can of themselves do little: without capital, the raw 
materials cannot be procured, the instruments, tools, or machines 
would be wanting, and the labourers could not obtain necessaries 
until any piece of work was completed and fit for the market. 
And the same inconvenience would attend the want of labour 


ingenuity, labour and capital. 





or the want of intelligence to direct it. Hence the capitalist, 
the inventor, and the workman, form one social body, all working 
together for the general good. 

If one object of the social compact be to procure the greatest 
amount of national wealth, every individual must be considered 
valuable in proportion as he contributes to this, either by his hands, 
his head, or his purse. Corn, in a rude state of society, was 
ground by beating two stones together, and the man who per. 
formed this operation would be called ‘‘ a producer ;” but is not 
the man who invented the wind-mill or the steam-mill, by which 
as much flour can be produced in an hour as would require a year 
of a man’s labour, in effect, a much greater producer? and does not 
the capitalist, who furnished the means of erecting the mill, by tak- 
ing care of the surplus of past years, sustain the same character ? 
The medical man does not perform much physical labour, but if 
by his skill he keeps in working order the bodies of fifty labourers, 
is he not equal to a producer of the first class? The senator and 
the magistrate work little with their hands, but if they preserre 
the peace of society, which secures the investment of capital, 
prevents the destruction of property, and affords facilities for the 
vast operations which are going on in the country, are they not, 
in effect, producers upon a large scale? A master machine-maker, 
the owner of a factory, the proprietors of a railway, are called 
**non-producers,” but let them abstract their capital from the 
country, and it will soon be felt that there wasa great reduction in our 
producing power. They furnish capital which finds employment 
to thousands of persons, and consequently produce largely to the 
wealth of the country. The same remarks apply to school-masters, 
lecturers, and many others who, though they do but little Aard 
work, yet by their intelligence, enterprise, attendance upon others, 
or furnishing the pecuniary means for carrying on trade and com- 
merce, are co-operating with those who are usually called labourers 
in producing asupply for all. From the above, I think it will 
appear, that when we hear it said that labour is the only source 
of wealth, a great deal of explanation is necessary; and that many 
men have taken up thoughtlessly with erroneous views upon this 
subject. The man who takes care of a toll bar, and who never 
exerts more muscular power than is requisite to shut the gate, is 
as necessary a person as the snrith or coach-maker who makes the 
vehicles that pass through. Without money there could be no 
roads, and without roads carriages would be useless; and hence 
the importance of the person who collects the tolls. To form a 
calculation of the services performed, and their profitable effect 
upon society, by each different trade and profession, would be an 
interesting inquiry. The most skilful and ingenious usually get 
the best wages, and the endowments of the mind are always consi- 
dered more valuable than mere physical power. Let this there- 
fore never be forgotten, that capital wouldbe useless and unpro- 
ductive without labour, but that all labour, to be profitable, must 
be sustained by capital. 


All are ** consumers,” though some consume much more than 
others; and with some exceptions, all are ‘‘ producers.” The 
idler, the drunkard, the mere sportsman, the gamester, the makers 
and dealers in intoxicating liquors, may all be considered excep- 
tions and ranked among the non-producers ; and some of these may be 
selected both fromthe higher and lower classes of society. If there 
be any power which exclusively deserves to be called “‘ a producer,” 
it is nature ; for although much has been said against the “‘ distri- 
butors” of wealth, a great portion of the intelligence and labour 
of the country is employed in doing nothing more than altering 4 
little and distributing that which nature produces. Every locality 
has advantages in favour of some peculiar production, and it is 
man’s interest, perpetually to transmit and exchange these produc- 
tions, or in other words, to distribute the gifts of nature. Upon 
this principle, the thousands employed about the the docks and in 
the trade of Liverpool, are all ‘“‘ distributors.” | Every man who 
moves an article of produce, from one locality to another, and 
every man who asssists in making vehicles for doing this is in effect 
a “distributor.” . A farmer in Scotland has too many sheep ; he 
moves them to Paisley market; a dealer buys them and moves them 
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to Lancashire; the*butcher moves them to his shop, and after | 
cutting them up for his customers, the purchaser moves them to | 
his house, and the cook moves the same to the table. Coals 
abound in the neighbourhood of Wigan; the collier moves them | 
under ground, machinery superintended by various workmen moves 
them to the top of the pit; they are moved into carts and then 
moved to the canal; men and horses move them to our towns ; 
they are moved again into the coal yard, and several other move- | 
ments follow before they are seen burning upon the mechanic's | 
fire. Indeed we shall find that a great part of our labour is not, | 
properly speaking, producing, but distributing. 

Too much certainly cannot be said in favour of the interests of 
labour ; and it is from this conviction that I feel anxious to cau- 
tion parties against warring against capital, inasmuch as I feel 
confident, instead of serving the cause of labour, it is doing it 
aserious injury. It is difficult to believe that those who are con- 
stantly opposing labour to capital, are sincerely anxious to benefit 
the working classes. Who would advise the horses to fall out 
with the coach wheels, with the only alternative of having to 
drag the vehicle without them ? 

The privations of the labouring class, and which I know well 
to be great, and especially among the handloom weavers, ought 
to be remedied by other means than those which are calculated 
toincrease them. But the conduct of those who are waging war 
with capitalists is like the drunken madman who breaks the 
harmless pots because they are nearest him, Let all the causes 
of the poverty of the operatives of this country be fairly inves- 


tigated, but let not that which has really prevented those sufferings || 


from being even greater than they are, be made to bear the blame. 


In the great changes which have been produced by the intro- 
duction of machinery, some classes have been deprived of em- 
ployment, while others have been supplied with more work and 
an increase of wages. By the introduction of the power-loom, 
the hand-loom weavers have lost a portion of their labour; many 
other trades have got an increase by the same change, and unless 
all trades were open, 80 that employment could be adjusted by thé 
supply and demand, this inequality will necessarily remain for 


the butchers would suffer, and the jfishmongers would get the 
advantage ;. the only chance in that case for the butcher would be 
to change his trade, but if he were excluded by some rule from 
trading in fish, he would continue to suffer. I have no doubt, 
that the introduction of all profitable machinery, upon the whole, 
instead of diminishing, has a tendency in its various influences to 
increase the supply of labour; but a correct adjustment of this labour 
is not so easily effected. For instance, there is now an excess of 
work for females, so much so, that good household servants are 
not to be got for money, and yet a great scarcity of labour for 
men. This inequality may, in time, correct itself. 

Scarcity of employment, and consequently low wages, I have 
no doubt, have been increased in many cases by the very means 
adopted to prevent these effects. Violent attacks have been made 
upon capitalists ; combinations have been formed against the free 
and independent management of their businesses, and as was certain 
many tradesmen have gone to other countries to employ foreign- 
ers instead of their own countrymen. Absenteeism is one of the 
greatest scourges to Ireland ; and England has no doubt suffered 
much from the same cause ; but what measures are so likely to 
inerease the evil, to drive men of property from home, as 
Violent attacks upon them, or representing them a: the reckless 
enemies of the working classes. If we really wish well to the 
working people we ouglit not to pursue a course calculated thus 
(o injure them, for after all, in this commercial country, the capital 
in their hands is the bread of the people. 

Although I have no doubt that the working classes suffer from 
the corn laws, from taxation, and other causes; yet I am deeply 
convinced, that they have in their own hands the power of making 
one change, which of itself would find sufficient employment, 
and consequently competent wages for every industrious man in the 











kingdom; that change is, the expending of their wages upon 
useful articles which they now throw away upon intoxicating 
liquor. The money spent by the working people alone 
upon these liquors cannot be less than forty millions annually ; 
and if we include the value of the time lost, and all the con- 
quences in litigation, loss of work, loss of health and life, des- 
traction of property, &e. &e., little less than double that amount 
is sacrificed annually to this insatiable thirst for strong drink. 
Preserve to all the working men of this country their unclouded 
reason, the full possession of their faculties and their time, and 


| let them determine to expend this eighty millions upon the 


various articles of clothing, bedding, furniture, &e., of which 
they are now destitute, and it is impossible for a mind not aceus- 


|| tomed to reflect upon this subject to conceive the immense in- 
| crease which would take place in the demand for the numerous 


articles of home manufacture. And though in this change the 
manufacturers and venders of intoxicating liquors in the first 
instance would suffer, it were easy to show that the advantage to 
the labourers, and to the whole country, would be immense. 

To speak my convictions upon this subject, if the corn laws 
were repealed to-morrow, if all taxes affecting the necessaries of 
life were remitted, if we had all the political changes which the 
working people have been seeking to obtain for the last thirty years, 
unless they learn to practice sobriety, they will still remain in their 
present impoverished condition. 

BEER BILL AGITATION. 
ADDRESSED TO LORD BROUGUAM, 





As your Lordship has recently taken a prominent part in those 
discussions which possibly may result in the repeal of the beer 


| bill, I beg to offer for your perusal the following remarks. 


If beer be a necessary of life, like bread, beef, or milk, the 
sale of it ought to be as free as possible. 
But if licences be considered requisite, they ought, like those 


J 
for the sale of tea and coffee, to be accessible to all; for no man 


should be | denied the right of selling what his neighbour is 
allowed to sell, unless disqualified by the commission of some 


some time. If such a change should take place in the mode of || crime. 


living, that nearly all men began to eat fish instead of flesh, || 


These propositions would seem tobe incontrovertible, and yet we 
find thatthey cannot be acted upon without detriment to the morals 
peace, and happiness of the community. And simply, because 
that beer as assumed in the first proposition, is not a necessary 


| of life, but a most injurious beverage, and therefore an en- 


| lightened community, instead of licencing the sale of the liquor 


at all, and then having to provide by a police force for its effects ; 
or, instead of making the licencing system a perfect anomaly, 
creating discontent by the bestowment of exclusive privileges, 
would adopt the consistent course,—and the only consistent 
course,—which is that taken by some of the states of the American 
Union, not to grant any licences for the retail of intoxicating 
liquor. 

_ The licencing of any establishments to sell that which is a well 
known cause of poverty, misery, disease, crime, immorality, 
and death, is highly inconsistent with the paternal character of 
any government. Yet this is donc, as allowed on all hands, by 
the licencing of dram shops and gin palaces. 

An apology is made for licencing ‘beer shops,” and “ale 
houses” from the alleged difference in the article, malt.liquor being 
considered a necessary of life, or, at any rate, highly useful to 
the working man. I submit, however, notwithstanding the repu- 
tation which malt liquor has long maintained in this country, that 
in common with all alcoholic liquors, beer is not useful to any 
man in health, but in proportion to its alcholic strength deci- 
dedly injurious. 

No man will maintain that alcohol, or spirits of wine, is an ap- 
propriate liquid for the human constitution ; and yet, it is simply 
because ale is charged with this fiery substance that its properties 
are so extolled. Ale is in fact whiskey and water coloured and 
flavoured. The strongest ale contains the most alcohol; and yet 
jt is passed off, not as an intoxicating, but as a ‘* highly nutritious 
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beverage.” The great object in all the operations connected 


with ale making is to produce in the liquor the largest amount of 


spirit, or alcohol. For this purpose the barly is malted that it 
may yield more saccharine ; the mashing is so conducted as to secure 
all this in the liqnor; and by fermentation this useful substance 
is, as far as possible, converted into spirit; so that what we 
call malt liquor, is in fact alcoholic liquor, possessing the same 
injurious properties as ardent spirits, with an admixture of more 
water flavoured and coloured. With the use of malt liquor 
there are additional evils connected ; first, because it contains a 
quantity of the hop, a narcotic stupifying substance ; secondly, 
because it is usually taken to allay thirst, and consequently drunk, 
unlike wine or spirits, in large quantities; and thirdly, because 
on account of its assumed nutritive properties, the parties drinking 
largely of malt liquor usually neglect taking solid food. 

I am convinced, that upon no subject does this country labour 
under a stronger delusién, than in reference to the properties of 
malt liquor: and I am exceedingly anxious that your lordship’s 
great talents should be employed in correcting this popular and 
pernicious error. When assisting to pass the beer bill, if I mis- 
take not, you gave your sanction to the popular, but as I believe, 
erroneous belief in the usefulness of malt liquor to the labouring 
class ; but now as the bad effects of its general sale are every where 
acknowledged and are forcing themselves upon the attention of 
noble lords, I indulge a strong hope that your lordship will be led 
to see that there has been a general mistake upon this point, and 
that there can be no correct legislation on this question, till 
the properties of ale and beer are correctly ascertained. 

The speeches delivered in the House of Commons, in the late 
discussion on the beer bill, convince me that much ignorance yet 
remains to be removed. No one honourable member, so far as I 
can recollect, cast the blame upon the liquor, but upon the ‘ shop,” 
upon the ‘ police,” or upon the “‘excesses”’ of individuals, 

I would submit that the beer shops are not in the fault; the 
evil is not in the “‘ shop” but in the liguor sold in the shop. Let 
milk, or coffee, or ginger beer be substituted for the intoxicating 
beverage, and I will answer for it that the complaints of which we 
hear so much would cease: or, let the beer be freed from alcohol 
and the same happy results would follow. 

The police are blamed, but this is very foolish. The authorities 
of any town might as well blame the fire engines for not extinguish- 
ing a fire which they themselves had kindled and were constantly 
supplying with fuel. Why is it, that the police are indispensible 
in districts were beer is sold, but not needed were beef, and. ham, 
and coffee, and milk, are the staple articles of merchandise? The 
reason is obvious ; the alcohol in the beer makes all the difference. 
If I were asked how many police-men would be requisite for 
keeping the peace of any given district, I should reply, ‘‘ ascertain 
the quantity of intoxicating liquor consumed, and that will be the 
best guide.” 

But men are blamed for drinking too much; ‘‘ale is good,” it 
is said, ‘‘ if men would take it in moderation.” Provided it were 
good when taken moderately, which I dispute, very few can be " 
induced always to take it in this way; indeed it isa physical im- 
possibility with many men to doso, Whileale is charged with 
alcohol to the extent of 7 or 8 per cent, and while it is used 
in large quantities to quench thirst, and regarded as an article of 
nutritious support, such are its effects upon the system, that many 
are sure to go to excess. The use involves the abuse. There is 


no complaint of i deration in the use of anti-aleoholic liquids. 





Men do not sit whole days or nights drinking water, milk, or 


coffee. 


The above considerations, I think, demonstrate that the fault is 
not in the ‘‘shops” but in the Jiguor ; and that a full remedy for 
the evil complained of, would be found simply in depriving the 
beer of its mixture of alcohol. Ignorance of the composition of what 





is called good ale, has led many to accuse the brewers falsely of 
drugging their liquor ; for people are not willing to believe that 
an article made from malt and hops could really produce the intox- 
cation and misery which they see around them resulting from its use 








In arguing for the total disuse of malt liquor, I am supported 
by the testimony of men of all trades, who, since the establishment 
of temperance societies, have proved, that whatever kind of work 
they may follow, or whatever be the climate in which they are 
called to labour, good wholesome food and unstimulating bever- 
ages are the best, and that ale is not only unnecessary, but attended 
with bad effects to working men. What I have learned from 
others, (and I have heard thousands add their testimony to the 
fact,) I have also experienced myself, during nearly a eight ‘years’ 
abstinence from malt liquor and every other kind that can intoxi- 
cate. 


The liquor, therefore, being bad in itself, proved both by 
analysis and by its effects, it becomes an important question whe. 
ther government should license the sale of that which has pro- 
duced, and which is certain to produce a vast amount of poverty 
crime, and death. The legislature does not allow licenses for the 
sale of any other article that is known to be decidedly injurious to 
the health and morals of the people. What would the public say 
if they were to begin to seil licenses for the sale of bad bread, 
or wnsound meat ? Such articles are suppressed and not allowed 
to be sold, and yet all the unsound meat and adulterated bread 
ever disposed of in this country, so far as we can judge, has never 
produced any ‘proportion of thé evil which has resulted from 
alcohol in the disguise of malt liquor. 


It is not one of the least evils connected with this subject, 
that five millions of quarters of good barley are destroyed in this 
country every year in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. 
This of itself amounts to much more than what the poor ever 
received from the poor’s rate, and if applied to their relief would 
render poor laws entirely unnecessary. When we also take into 
account the amount of labour lost and capital misapplied, to 
produce malt liquor, fermented and distilled, in the shape of 
ale, porter, whiskey, and gin, the cost of which is above forty 
millions, political economists may easily learn the great cause of 
peverty in this country. 


When this subject is better understood, and parties are ina 
condition to act independently, I would indulge a hope that the 
time may arrive when the government will unhesitatingly refuse 
either to the magistrates or the excise, the power to grant licences 
for selling as a beverage any kind of alcoholic liquor. As a medical 
and chemical agent alcohol may be necessary, and as such, in all 
its combinations, it ought to be in the keeping of the druggist. 
A government licence is a strong testimony in favour of the 
article sold, and is frequently referred to, by publicans to justify 
the traffic. No doubt men, whose appetites are vitiated, will 
have strong drink, but still on that account the government is 
not called upon to grant licences for its sale. They might a 
well licence houses of ill fame, because there are many men who 
will under all circumstances indulge in licentiousness. 


I have thus, my lord, as briefly as possible, ‘given my views of 
the beer question; and though I should rejoice to see the beer 
pill and every other act licencing persons to sell intoxicating 
liquor repealed, my greatest confidence for the success of ,the 
temperance reformation is in a moral instrumentality. Until drinking 
is banished, your mechanic's intitutes are sure to be a failure, and 
even education is of little value to the masses, unless it teaches 
them to abstain from the drunkard’s drink. -Believing that you 
have long desired to promote a moral reform in this country, I 
speak from experience when I say, that it is my conviction that 
by joining the temperance reformers, adopting their practice, 
and promulgating their views, you would be able to exercise 4 
most extraordinary influence for elevating the character of the 
British people. 

Iam, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's 
Humble Servant, 


J. LIVESEY 
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THE EXCELLENCY OF WATER. 


“ Thy bread shall be given thee, and thy waTER shall be sure.” 


“ Jesus being wearied with his journey, sat on a well. A woman of Sama- 
riacame to draw WATER. Jesus said unto her, Give me to drink. It was 
Jacob's well, of which he drank himself, and his children, and his cattle.” 


Warer is the grand beverage of organized nature, the drink ap- 
pointed by an unerring God to unfallen man ; and all the attempts 
to improve it by the admixture of alcoholic, narcotic or aromatic 
substances, have only served to injure and poison it. The highest 
wedical authorities assure us that water, when pure and fresh, is 
the most wholesome drink and the most grateful to those who 
drink it, whether they be sick or well: it not only expels noxious 
matters, cools the body and quenches thirst, but it promotes per- 
spiration, assists digestion, repels putrefaction, and strengthens 
the stomach. It is rare for a person to drink water, when not 
thirsty, merely for the pleasure of drinking; and as thirst is the 
natural guide, if he drinks when not thirsty he takes more fluid 
than nature points out as proper, and so violates one of her obvious 
laws. The efficacy of our mineral'springs and nutritious drinks, 
is chiefly owing to the quantity of pure elementary water which 
they all contain. In fine, cold water is the most suitable beve- 
rage for both man and beast ; it cools, thins, and clears the blood; 
it keep the stomach, head, and nerves in order, and makes man 
chee-ful, serene, and healthy. Then give me reviving, purifying, 
and fertilizing water !—the rill, the stream, or the torrent which 
pours from the bright sides of our cloud-crested mountains—the 
gush cool and clear, that bubbled up before Hagar and fainting 
Ishmael—that followed the stroke of the prophet’s rod from the 
rock of Horeb—and that watered the garden of primeval Eden. 
Give me the pure water that Isaac drank from the pitcher of Re- 
bekah, and the Saviour tasted at the well of Jacob—that cheered 
the spirits of the favoured Israelites, the valiant Gideonites, the 
noble Nazarites, and the honoured Rechabites-—that quenched the 
thirst of the mighty Samson, the holy Daniel, the fearless John, 
and the youthful Timothy! Give me of these cheering springs, 
these flowing brooks, and these crystal rivers, whose transparent 
surface reflect all that is dark, or soft, or bright in the beautiful 
firmament above. Give me these gentle streams—these ever- 
allaying waves, in health and in sickness, and when the keen thirst 
of the expiring pang shall assail my vitals, give me these waters, 
untainted and free, until I drink of that river the streams whereof 
shall make glad the city of God.—Address of the Rev. R. G. 
Mason. 


BILLS SHOULD NOT REMAIN UNSETTLED. 
“Wny Thomas, I thought you had paid that bill for shoes,” 
said Mrs. Jay, opening the parlour door rather hastily, while 
Thomas, her husband, was engaged reading a paper. ‘‘ Nay, J 
never paid it, why what is to do,” replied Thomas, loathe to 
move his eyes frem a piece of poetry entitled ‘*‘ An appeal to the 
Ladies of Ireland on behalf of the Slaves,’’ ‘*‘ What is to do! why 
they are come for it again; this is the third time they have sent 
for the money ; I thought you had paid it before now.” Thomas 
here coloured up a little, and in rather a stern voice rejoined, 
“T have nothing to do with it; you ought never to get things on 
credit, or if you do, you should see they are paid for immediately, 
you have money, and you ought to pay.” The boy still remained 
and standing in the lobby while this altercation proceeded, caught 
every word, and told it all upon his return to the shop. But the 
good lady finding that she could not criminate Thomas, and clear. 
herself, returned, pulling the door smartly after her, exclaiming 
to the boy, ‘‘ I thought it had been pajd long since ; but tell your 
master I am coming up street this afternoon, and I will order 
our people to settle it immediately.” 





Such unpleasant disputes as the above, which often occur in 
families might easily be prevented. 

First.—By paying ready money for every article ; and this in 
the end would be found a great’ saving, inasmuch as the lowest 


prices are always charged to such customers. This rule would 
keep down the extravagances of many families, for if they pur- 





chased nothing but what they could pay for at the time, they 
would be much more cautious in their outlay, and tradesmen 
would suffer less from bad debts. 

Secondly.—When goods are delivered in the absence of the pur- 
chasers, or when any other cireumstances may render it im- 
practicable to pay at the moment, the following order should be 
observed :—An invoice should be demanded with every article 
has omitted to 
send one, rather than omit this important regulation, it had 
better be drawn up in your own office. 


received; and if the seller of the goods 


Let all the unpaid bills 
be placed on one file by themselves. Examine them as 
early as possible, and mark on “‘ to be paid.’” Let the same person 
whoever furnishes the means, pay ail the bills the first opportunity 
after they are examined, and place the receipts on another file. At 
certain periods, say the 30th of June and the 31st December, 
roll these receipts together, and place them in some safe place, 
writing on the outside ‘‘ Receipts” from such a date to such a date. 
System will do much, and a regular adherence to this would 
save, as people say, ‘‘a world of trouble.” 





THE GREAT OBJECTS OF EDUCATION, 
WRITTEN BY J. S. BUCKINGHAM, ESQ. FOR THE AMERICAN 
COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 


Tue three great objects of education, are, or ought to be— 
health, wisdem, and virtue ; but though these are in themselves 
blessings, the higher view ought to be, to regard them rather as 
means than ends; or, as instruments for attaining and securing 
happiness. 

It is matter of certainty, and beyond all dispute, that happiness 
is the universal aim of every human being, however humble or 
however elevated their condition—however scanty or however 
ample their means—and howeveF low or however exalted their 
propensities. 

But from the differences in the original structure of their 
constitutions—from the differences in the circumstances by which 
persons are surrounded from infancy to age—from the differences 
in their associates, studies, and pursuits,—this universal desidera- 
tum, happiness, is sought after in a thousand different ways; some 
seeking it in wealth, some in fame, some in sensual enjoyments, 
some in the indulgence of the most vicious inclinations; and these 
with every varicty o* shade, and gradation of scale, that the in- 
genuity of man can devise or imagine. 

Education, however, ifso directed, as to produce health, wis- 
dom, and virtue, will be found to be a surer means of obtaining 
and securing happiness, in the greatest state of perfection, among 
the largest number of persons, than any other human instrument 
that can be applied to the accomplishment of the same end. 

Without health, the fullest development of the intellectual fa- 
culties, and the amplest expansion of the moral sentiments, will be 
in constant danger of being contracted : because every interruption 
to health is not only attended with great pain to the sufferer —it- 
self an evil of no ordinary magnitude—but the feebleness and 
langour which it induces, the peevishness and irritability which it 
creates, predisposes the mind to indolence, and the heart to selfish- 
ness, and thus often nips in the bud the earliest developments of 
genius and blights in their infancy the first generous emotions of 
the soul. 

Health is thus the first foundation of a good education, and it is 
best attained and secured by uniform temperance in food and 
drink, by avoiding the mere indulgence of appetite in either, by 
confining the diet in both, to the simplest substances of nutrition, 
prepared in the simplest manner—by shunning, as the pestilence, 
the seeds of future disease which lurk unseen in highly seasoned 
dishes, and in stimulating drinks—by following, in short, the plain 
dictates of nature, in using most abundantly those substances which 
nature has herself most freely supplied, in grain for food, and 
water for drink, varied only by such additions and admixtures, as 
shall preserve the characteristics of simplicity and nutriment, but 
without overloading the stomach with excess, or stimulating 
the blood to increased action, apd the brain to increased excite- 
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ment by the use of alcohol in any form or shape, as this is unques- 
tionably a destructive poison both to mind and body, whether 
taken in the undisguised form of ardent spirits, or hidden in the 
insinuating draughts of cider, beer, or wine. 

Exercise is also an essential part of the education which is to 
embrace health, and that not merely in the ordinary form of walk- 
ing or riding, but in the greatest variety of movements which the 
art of gymnastics can teach. The limbs and the muscles, the joints 
and the tendons of the human figure, are provided with a degree 
of strength and elasticity, which are rarely if ever developed to 
their fullest extent ; and yet, the design of the Creator, in enduing 
them with such qualities, must have been that they should be 
encouraged, brought forth, and applied to use. 

Among the ancient Greeks, who were at once the most athleti- 
cally powerful, the most gracefully beautiful, and the most brilli- 
antly intellectual people in the world, exercise held an important 
place in their system of education. Gymnastics were universally 
practised, and hence their skill in all athletic exercises—their vic- 
tories over the most overwhelming numbers of their enemies in 
war, and their triumphs in the Olympic games in peace. 

Hence, too, the perfect symmetry and finished beauty of their 
sculpture, taken from the models of their own finely developed 
frames : and hence the intellectual perfection, which uninterrupt- 
ed health, and vigorous application of all their mental faculties, 
enabled them to attain, in architecture, as well as sculpture, 
in painting, in music, in oratory and poetry, and in the highest 
branches of natural and moral philosophy. 

Air, freely breathed, and abundantly supplied, isas necessary an 
element of health, as temperance and exercise ; and thus it is, that, 
like grain for food, and water for drink, God has supplied his 
creatures with this element so bountifully. It is perfectly easy to 
train the most delicate constitutions in the open air, and to let 
them be as freely supplied with it by night as by day: and such 
constitutions invariably improve by the exposure. 

The contrast of the opposite system of confinement in closed 
rooms, may be seen in observing the limbs, stature, and complexion 
of those who live much in the open air, such as seamen, pilots, 
and fishermen, peasants, woodmen, and‘hunters, coachmen, mes- 
sengers, and boatmen, Whenever these lead temperate lives, and 
do not injure their constitutions by excess, they are robust, vig- 
orous, andruddy: while the dwellers in crowded factories—the 
occupants of warehouses and countinghouses—the sedentary 
lawyer or student—the dwellers in the narrow streets of densely 
peopled cities, who from various causes deprive themselves, or 
are deprived by their position, of a full supply and frequent change 
of fresh and wholesome air, are comparatively feeble, emaciated, 
and pale: and in what is called fashionable life, and especially 
among females, the same effects are produced by late hours, crowd- 
ed ball-rooms, inappropriate nutriment, and undue excitement both 
of body and mind. 


The second object of education is, or should be, the attainment 
of wisdom. This, in its more enlarged acceptation, usually means 
something more than mere knowledge of facts, or what is generally 
called extensive information: as men may be very learned with- 
out being wise, and gifted with great faculties of acquiring know- 
edge, without the higher power of directing that knowledge to 


great and noble ends. Though men, however, may be learned 
and intelligent, without being wise—there can be no wis- 
dom that is not based on intelligence, with the addition of expe- 
rienced discretion, and sound judgment as the result of these. 
There are two modes of acquiring this knowledge, which, if 
well pursued, lead ultimately to wisdom. 
cising the powers of observation, with which every rational being 
is more or less gifted, and thus discovering, analyzing, and un- 
ravelling facts, causes, and results, and recording and classifying 
these in the memory, as materials on which the reasoning powers 
are to be exercised. 
# The other is, to acquire, by the reading of books, by the 
tuition of teachers, and by inquiring of the better informed and 
more experienced, the knowledge amassed by those who have lived in 


The one is, by exer- 





past times, as well as by our contemporaries, so as to become ac. 
quainted with the accumulated facts and observations, discovered 
and made by a thousand different minds. 

The best method of learning is to unite these two processes in 
one; and fortunately they do not hinder, but materially assist 
each other; so that he who reads the greatest number of well 
chosen books, will profit most by the oral discourses and living 
conversation of intelligent and experienced men; and he who 
enjoys the greatest share of both of these, will become the most 
skilful in his power, and most successful in his application of that 
power, to make daily and hourly observations on the events that 
are passing around him, and the objects that he sees, in society, 
in nature, and in art; till industrious application will secure him 
a large’ stock of valuable information, which, enriched by ex- 
perience, and tempered by discretion and sound judgment, will 
lead to the highest attainable degree of human wisdom. 

Virtue, the loftiest and most important of the three steps in 
education, may exist, to a certain extent, without the highest 
degree of health and intelligence: as this is a moral quality, 
usually the result of principles, examples, and habits combined. 

But the highest perfection of virtue will be more likely to be 
attained, and much more likely to be permanently secured, when 
it is based on the enjoyment of perfect health, with all the noble 
emotions and generous sympathies, which the full flow of health 
inspires ; and in extensive information and enlarged experience, 
with all the clearness, firmness, and durability which these must 
give to principles, and all their reasons, operations, and bearings 
upon the best interests of mankind. Virtue, then, which is the 
full discharge of all the duties which man owes to every class of 
his fellow-creatures, is more clearly perceived and understood 
(in as far as it is capable of being taught by principles, maxims, 
and rules) by the most intelligent: it is more easily adopted and 
practised by those whose habits are the most temperate, orderly, 
and well-disciplined ; and it will be most permanently and cheer- 
fully followed out by those who, in addition to intelligence and 
temperance, have enjoyed the advantage of forming virtuous habits, 
after the models of those by whom they have been surrounded, or 
with whom they have associated from infancy to age. 

It will be seen, then, that though health, wisdom, and virtue 
are, or should be, the principal objects of education, yet each 
would be less efficient alone, than when conjoined with the others; 
and that, consequently, regarding them all as instruments for the 
attainment of happiness, which the poet has emphatically described 
as “our being’s end and aim,” that system of education will be 
most perfect which shall embrace the highest degree of excellence 
ineach ; and that the greatest happiness of the greatest number of our 
fellow-beings will be best secured, and rendered enduring for the 
greatest length of time, by the promotion and extension of such a sys- 
temas this throughout every district, county, State, inthis great and 
powerful Union; andfromthence, by precept, example, and prac- 
tice, still further extending it over all the habitable surface of the 
globe, tillit shall embrace the uttermost corners ofthe earth,! and in- 
clude within its ample circle every member of the great human family, 
which has but one God for its father, and ought to have but one 
object in its existence—namely, the study of the wonders and the 
beauties of His creation, the most perfect cultivation of all ‘the 
faculties with which He has gifted them, and the performance of 
the most dignified and elevated homage which man can pay to his 
Creator, in the perpetual exercise of love to his fellow-creatures, 
and the exertion of every effort to produce the largest amount of 
happiness for all. 





“GOOD ALE”—* GOOD STOUT’—AT THE CORONA- 
TION. 
In many of the reports of the coronation rejoicings, I find the old 
English fare, roast beef and plum pudding, with which parties 
were treated, said to have been washed down by a pot of ‘“good 
ale” or ‘‘ stout.” It is remarkable with what emphasis this seems 
to be named in many of the newspaper reports, as if the parties 
were rejoicing that the good old custom of keeping alive the ap- 
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petite for intoxicating liquor, was still cherished notwithstanding 
the new-fangled notions of tee-totallers. During the coronation 
festivals, it was not uncommon to find clergymen presiding where 
ale was distributed at dinner, and the Queen’s health afterwards 
drunk in other kinds of intoxicating beverages. How can these 
gentlemen lament, consistently, over the dreadful vices and suf- 
ferings of the people induced by intoxication, while some of them 
have even sanctioned the providing of ale for the school-children, 
as well as treating the peasantry with stout, and in various other 
ways countenanced practices which are certain to lead to intempe- 
rance ? I had not the opportunity of personally witnessing any of 
these scenes; but whenT read of many, even “ evangelical” cler- 
gymen, being present at dinners, where “life's a bumper,” and 
various comic songs were sung, I did feel a wish that I had been 
present, to have noticed the tears of sorrow which doubtless must 
have rolled down their cheeks at witnessing so much worldly 
mindedness! As for putting “‘the bottle to their neighbour's 
mouth,”’ and mixing in the shouts of nine times nine, it is out of 
the question ; like their divine master, who sometimes attended 
at feasts, they would doubtless be too intent upon delivering those 
rebukes of vice and exhortations to virtue which was his unvary- 
ing practice !—Did our rich men, and the clergy, reflect on the 
tendency of these their ale-drinking and toast-giving feasts, they 
would shudder to be parties to such practices. It would seem 
that the coronation was intended to be a religious ceremony, and 
yet we find, that like all the other stated feasts of the church, it 
was most distinguished by the worship of Bacchus and the belly. 





A RANTER’S CAMP MEETING. 


THESE are now so common as to require no explanation. At one 
of these meetings, some bystanders were remarking strongly upon 
the confusion and irreverence which were connected with this 
mode of conducting religious I certainly myself 
much more admire the advice of the Saviour, that when we pray | 
we are to “enter into the closet and pray to our father in secret,” 
than the ostentation and apparent confusion and irreverence, | 
evinced on these occasions. But the objectors referred to | 
above were Churchmen; and I said, I think you have not paid 
much attention to your own liturgy, otherwise you would have 
noticed, that when the instructions of the liturgy were rigidly | 
regarded there must have beena great appearance of excitement | 
if not confusion in the Church service—for instance, the follow- 
ing at the end of the litany where the minister, and the clerk 
joined by ‘the people alternately exclaim,— 

Son of God: we beseech thee to hear us. 

Son of God: we beseech thee to hear us. 

O Lamb of God: that takest away the sins 

of the world ; 
Grant us thy peace. 
O Lamb of God: that takest away the sins 
of the world ; 
Have mercy upon us, 
O Christ, hear us. 
O Christ, hear us. 


Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 





meetings. 


| 


Christ, have mercy upon us, 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Many other parts might be referred to which would go far to 
shew, that ranting in worship Wwasnot altogether anovelty. And 
what can you call that but confusion, where the parson, reading 
acertain prayer or confession, is followed all through by the clerk 
at the distatice of about half a sentence. The truth is, we may 
become so familiar with any usage, that it ceases to produce 
any impression on our minds, whereas every new practice is 
triticised to a great extent upon its own merits. 











CORONATION REFORM. 

ADDRESSED TO THE BISHOPS. 
Ir may be politic to adopt every available means, not inconsistent 
with christian principle, for attaching the people’s affecti®ns to 
the queen of these realms; but when both reason and religion are 
outraged, and when an extravagant expenditure is ‘superadded, 
good men will be apt to pause and declare that it is high time 
for us to set about a coronation reform. Perhaps you may think it 
impertinent, but I really cannot resist the strong desire I feel 
of asking you a few plain questions on this occasion. 

How happens it that you should be the principal actors in 
performing the ceremonies of the coronation? I have been 
look ingover the orders given tothe bishops of the primitive church 
in Acts xx. Titus i. 2 Timothy iii, and several other places, but 
I do not find a single word, from which you could, with any lati- 
tude, derive a warrant for being the officials in a vain and empty 
pageant like that exhibited at the coronation. Nay, if we take 
the Lord Jesus, his apostles, and the first bishops as examples, 
we shall find that your work should be principally among the poor, 
preaching and teaching from house to house, and reproving, in- 
stead of countenancing, the pride and extravagance of the rich. 
What a farce, to call the service such as you were busy with, in 
Westminster Abbey, a christian service; and yet to hear you 
enforce the vow to ‘‘renounce the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world!” Surely you must blush for your servile con- 
formity, when you reflect seriously on the part you have taken, 
in displaying the ‘‘ pomps and vanities” connected with a coronation 
What has religion to do with the offering of swords, 
spurs, &e. and with all the strange mummery practised on that 
You are dreadfully alarmed lest any man should be- 
lieve in purgatory, or the priest's power to forgive sins, but here 


service. 
occasion ? 


you retain the absurdities of past generations, ordained by the 
And 
finding nothing whatever to sanction a coronation ceremony 
in any part of the teaching of Jesus, you have gone back 
to Moses and revived the law of bondage to keep you in 


same authority upon which these dogmas are received. 


countenance. 

In 1 Timothy ii. Paul exhorts that ‘‘ women adorn themselves 
in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety, not with 
broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array; but with 
good works. Allow me to ask have you been faithful in remind- 
ing the Queen and the peeresses of thi® and similar passages of 
In the absence of other instruction, the homily, 


scripture ? 
“against excess in apparel,” would have been exceedingly oppor- 
tune. I assure you there are thousands in the North that cannot 
get the plainest clothing, nor beds half sufficient on which 
their wearied limbs. If the money expended in 


the velvet covering which the Queen was so absurdly compelled 


to rest 


to wear to her own inconvenience, and halfa moiety of that spent in pro- 
curing the inconvenient and cumbersome apparel of the rich 
folks, had been, by your advice, laid out in common clothing 
for the poor, the hearts of many thousands of them would 
have been made to rejoice. If you had tendered your advice 
to this effect, whether it had been obeyed or not, you would have 


been acting according to the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

It should be a bishop’s desire to obtain for himself and his 
church ** a good report from those that are without.” But if you 
had had a previous convocation to devise means whereby the holy 
religion of Jesus might be brought into contempt, more infidels 
created, and those already existing confirmed in their errors, I 
Indeed while 
men have their reason, and while you support irrational practices, 


query whether you could have sueceeded so well. 


and associate them with christianity, I cannot wonder at the in- 
crease of unbelievers ; and were it not for the ties of interest and 
fashion, I should not be surprised if this class soon became the 
most numerous party. 

As to pecuniary considerations, for which you are often blamed, 
it is too comprehensive a question for my present purpose to enter 
into. I would, however, beg just to observe, that though 
eyery labourer in the gospel was to live by the gospel, on many 
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occasions, to stop the mouths of gainsayers, and avoid retarding 
the progress of Christ's kingdom, rather than receive that which 
he t have claimed, the apostle Paul, wrought with his own 
hands night and day that he might not be chargeable to any man. 
At Miletas, he had an interview with the bishops of Ephesus, 
(see Acts xx,) and when addressing them, he used the following 
memorable words, which ought to be imprinted upon the heart of 
every bishop and every christian. 

“* Therefore watch, and remember, that by the space of three 
years I ceased not to warnevery one night and day with tears, 
And now, brethren, I commend you to God, and to the word 
of his grace, which is able to build you up, and to give you an 
inheritance among all them which are sanctified. I have coveted 
(desired) no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. Yea, ye your- 
selves know, that THESE HANDS hace ministered unto my neces- 
sities, and to them that were with me. I have shewed you all 
things, how that so labouring ye ought to support the weak, and to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to crve than to RECEIVE.” 

Would that the Archbishop of Canterbury and all his episcopal 
brethren were like the apostle Paul! 





THE MORALIST. 
Times of general calamity and confusion have ever been produc- 
tive of the greatest minds. The purest ore is produced from the 
hottest furnace, and the brightest thunderbolt is elicited from the 
darkest storm, 

The sun should not set upon our anger, neither should he rise 
upon our confidence. We should forgive freely, but forget 
rarely. I will not be revenged, and this I owe to my enemy ; 
but I will remember, and this I owe to myself. 

We follow the world in approving others, but we go before it 
in approving ourselves. 

None are so fond of secrets as those who do not mean to keep 
them; such persons covet secrets, as a spenthrift covets money, 
for the purpose of circulation. 

The true motives of our actions, like the real pipes of an or- 
gan, are usually concealed. But the gilded and hollow pretext 
is pompously placed in the front for show. 

Of the professions it may be said, that soldiers are becoming 
too popular, parsons too lazy, physicians too mercenary, and 
lawyers too powerful. 

Most men abuse courtiers, and affect to despise courts; yet 
most men are proud of the acquaintance of the one, and would 
be glad to live in the other. 

All who have been great and good without Christianity, would 
have been much greater and better with it. If there be amongst 
the sons of men, a single exception to this maxim, the divine 
Socrates may be allowed to put in the strongest claim. 

When the million applaud you, seriously ask yourself what 
harm you have done; when they censure you, what good ! 

Some have wondered that disputes about opinions should so 
often end in personalities; but the fact is, that such disputes 
begin with personalities, for our opinions are a part of ourselves. 

We should not be too niggardly in our praise, for men will do 
more to support a character than to raise one. 

It was observed of the Jesuits, that they constantly inculcated 
a thorough contempt of worldly things in their doctrines, but 
eagerly grasped at them in their lives. They were “ wise in their 
generation,” for they cried down worldly things, because they 
wanted to obtain them, and cried up spiritual things, be- 
cause they wanted to dispose of them. 

In cases of doubtful morality, it is usual to say, is there any 
harm in doing this? This question may sometimes be best 
answered by asking ourselves another: is there any harm in 
letting it alone ? 

He that has never known adversity, is but half acquainted 
with others, or with himself. Constant success shews us but one 
side gf the world. For, as it surrounds us with friends, who 
will tell us only our merits, so it silences those enemies from 








whom alone we can Jearn our defects. 

There are many who say more than the truth on some occa. 
sions, and balance the account with their consciences by saying 
less than the truth on others. But the fact is, that they are, in 
both instances, as fraudulent as he would be that exacted more 
than Ais due from his debtors, and paid less than their due to his 
‘creditors. 

It is curious that some learned dunces, because they can 
write nonsense in languages that are dead, should despise those 
that can talk sense in languages that are living: to acquire a few 
tongues, says a French writer, is the task of a few years, but to 
be eloquent in one, is the labour of a life. 

Great wits, who pervert their talents to sap the foundation of 
morality, have to answer for all the evil that lesser wits may ac- 
complish through their means, even to the end of time. There is 
heavy load of responsibility, where the mind is still alive to do 
mischief, when the hand it animated is dust. Menof talent may 
make a breach in morality, at which men of none may enter, as 
a citadel may be carried by musquets, after a road has been bat- 
tered out for them by cannon. 

There can be no Christianity where there is no charity ; but 
the censorious cultivate the forms of religion, that they may 
more freely indulge in the only pleasure of their lives, that of 
calumniating those who to their other failings add not the sin of 
hypocrisy. But hypocrisy can beat calumny even at her own 
weapons, and can feign forgiveness while she feels resentment 
and meditates revenge. 

Evils in the journey of life are like the hills which alarm travel- 
lers upon their road; they both appear great at a distance, but 
when we approach them we find that they are far less insurmount- 
able than we had conceived.— Lacon. 


ON FORMING OUR RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 

In forming our opinions on religious subjects, we ought to aim at 
truth. It was ¢ruth that Christ came to teach, it is truth that God 
requires us to believe, and truth alone ought to be the object of 
our search. It is not according to the multitude that we are to 
form our creed, nor according to the government ; it is not accord- 
ing to the ancients, nor according to the moderns; but according 
to the truth as taught by Jesus. Weare not obliged to believe 
before we understand, nor are we obliged to understand beyond 
our opportunities. We are not required to believe any fixed 
quantity of doctrines, nor are we required to believe with any par- 
ticular degree of confidence. All that is required of us in refer- 
ence to our belief is, that we embrace the truth as far as we dis- 
cover it, and that we sincerely and earnestly endeavour'to discover 
it more fully. We may not be able to receive into our creed as 


much as some of our brethren, nor may we be able to perceive s0 
clearly the grounds on which some parts of our creed rest; but if 
our want of fuller views, and stronger convictions, be not owing 
to any sin, or any slothfulnesson our part, we shall not be the less 
approved of God. We might not be able to comprehend many 
things in our childhood and youth, which we may be able to com- 
prehend in our riper years; and yet we might be as safe, and as 
pleasing to God in our youth as afterwards. It is the desire and 
endeavour to know the truth that God regards, and not the amount 
of truth discovered. 

If therefore we cannot understand and believe some things 
which are written in the creeds, and confessions, and catechism; 
of our fellow-christians, we are not to make ourselves uneasy 00 
that account. The creed may be true, the confession and catechism 
may contain nothing erroneous ; but it does not follow that we 
are bound at present to believe it, unless we can understand the 
doctrines, and see the grounds on which they rest. | What we are 
bound to do is to examine those things as we have opportunity, 
and to see that no evil habit or inclination be allowed to darken 
or mislead our understanding. They who represent certain truths 
as necessary to be believed, in order to salvation, without 
respect to the age, the capacity, and the situation of individuals, 
are in a serious error; and they who are so anxious to believe 
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the whole truth, that they adopta creed before they have had 
time to ascertain whether its articles be true or false run equally 


astray. 

It is when persons have capacity sufficient to understand, and 
when the truth is properly set before their minds, that their un- 
belief becomes criminal. It is no sin for a little child to be with- 
out faith, nor for an idiot ; a want of years in one case, and a want 
of capacity in the other makes guilt impossible. It was no sin 
in Cornelius, before Peter's visit, to be a stranger to faith in 
Christ, because opportunitics of obtaining the necessary informa- 
tion were wanting. And as the want of years, or capacity, or op- 
portunity is an excuse for the want of faith; so imperfection in 
years and capacity and opportunities will excuse a deficiency in the 
measure and strength of our faith. They are needlessly anxious 
therefore, who are afraid of their little ones dying before they 
have obtained clear and manly conceptions ef the doctrine of 
Christ ; and they are groundlessly afraid who suppose that every 
heathen must necessarily perish, who leaves the world uninstruct- 
edin the truths of Christianity. Where the disposition to receive 
and obey the truth exists, there exists the root of all virtue, and 
that which alone can render man pleasing to his Maker. If the 
disposition be properly cherished, though the progress which the 
mind may make in its discoveries may be slow, the man will be 
accepted of God, as truly as if he had understood the whole sys- 
tem of sacred truth, and received it with the strongest faith. 

If a man remain ignorant of truth, or an unbeliever in any doc- 
trines of Christ, through the influence of wicked motives ; his ig- 
norance and unbelief will be wicked also. And if aman should 
cease to study the will of God, under the impression that now he 
understands and believes as much as is essential to salvation, he 
also is in danger. For as little faith will not expose a man to 
death, where the disposition to believe the truth is cherished ; so 
neither will much faith save the person, who ceases to cherish that 
disposition, and neglects to goon to perfection.—J. Barxrn’s 
Evangelical Reformer. 





HONESTY. 


“Well Peter, I am glad to see that thou art getting on in the 
world,” said a respectable old quaker to a neighbour of his who 
was building a street of houses. 

“Yes, John, of late I have had no occasion to complain, yet 
it requires one to look about them; I saw you taking a view of 
the new houses which I have Just been building.” 


“They are very handsome ones indeed,” replied John ; “ the 
top one I guess, from its superior finish, is intended for thyself.” 

“Yes, I believe it is,” rejoined Peter, heaving up an appa- 
rently pious heart-felt sigh, ‘‘ Providence has been very good to me ; 
He has blessed my labours beyond my expectations.” 

“ But I have one thing to mention to thee,” continued John, 
“and as I have had it sometime on my mind, I cannot do better 
than name it now. To be short, thou rememberest that in 
the year 1824 thou had a stoppage in business, and not being 
able to meet thy creditors, thou effected a compromise. Now I 
am not sure whether thy creditors ever got any thing or not, but 
if they did, it was amere trifle inthe pound. Now I want to 
know thy opinion, as thou art now in possession of the 
means, whether thou dost not, as an honest man, intend to pay 
thy debts ? . 

“Well I do not see what you have to do with it;” answered 
Peter rather smartly and with a ruffled countenance, ‘‘I never was 
aceused of dishonesty in my life. I paid what I could, and if the 
creditors did not get paid in full, it was not my fault.” 

“Thou art certain of one thing,” continued the quaker, “ that 
thou received their goods, and that thou hast never paid the 
amount agreed for, and thy not doing so produced the embarrass- 
ment, if not the ruin, of soie of thy creditors. There is one poor 
man, I know well, who lost £18 by thee, now in the workhouse, 
and the parish has had to keep him.” 

* Well, John, it is rather a difficult subject to speak to, there 








are so many views which may be taken of the question, but I am 
sorry any should have suffered by me.” 
**It is true there are, and I will mention one view. Supposing 


thou hadst lost £18 by the man I have referred to, and thou wert . 


in his ease and he was in thine, building a street of new houses, 
and a fine one for himself, dost thou not think thou wouldest be 
apt to say, I wish he would pay me my £18 ?” 

** All this may seem plausible ; but men are not so ready to 

part with their money now a-days. There is many a one owing 
me money and I cannot get a farthing.” 
** I see, Peter,” continued the sagacious quaker, ‘‘ thouart deter- 
mined to evade the quesion. I tell thee the debts thou contracted 
some years ago are still unpaid; thou art now in possession of 
ample mesas to’ pay them ; and if thou dost not choose to de so, 
whatever thou mayst think, I tell thee candidly, Peter, that thou 
art not \doing as thou wouldest like to be done by, nor acting the 
part which an enlightened public expects from an honest man. I 
leave thee to think further about it.” 





CLEANLINESS IN CHILDREN. 
Tue following important remarks on cleanliness in children, fur. 
nished by a kind friend, will be read with interest, : 

It is a common saying that children thrive best in dirt. It is 
altogether a false notion. Without a child is kept clean in its 
person and clothing, is lodged in a clean apartment, and sleeps in 
a clean bed, it is impossible to preserve it in perfect health. 
Without explanation, these remarks would appear to many to be 
extravagant, and contrary to fact. Children, it will be said, who 
are allewed to play in dirt are as healthy as those who are confined 
in the parlour, and even much more so. But allow us to remark 
here, that we are not speaking of the health of the child when 
compared with those around him, but of perfect health. He who 
is allowed to play in the dirt, may indeed be more vigorous than 
other children; yet it is possible that his vigour would be still 
greater if he were kept clean. It is not the dirt which benefits 
him, but his active exercise in the open air, the advantages of 
which are more than sufficient, so far, to compensate for the in- 
jury he sustains from the earth, as to still leave him in a better 
state of health than those who are deprived of proper air and 
exercise. We are the more solicitous to combat the belief in the 
salutary tendency of a neglect of cleanliness, because we know it 
prevails to some extent, and because we know also, both from 
reason and from fact, that it is a gross error. Every portion of 
the skin ¥s pierced with little holes, which serve as outlets for the 
fluids of perspiration. They are so numerous that we camot 
touch the skin with the finest needle without hitting one or more 
of these openings. While a person is in health, there is not a 
moment, sleeping or waking, in which fluid, in the form of a va- 
pour or mist, is not escaping, unless the mouths of these little 
vessels are blocked up. Now, can they be closed with filth for 
hours together, and the subject escape uninjured ? We do not 
believe it. 

It is, however, true that years sometimes intervene before the 
evil consequences appear. The office of the vessels of the skin 
being interrupted, by e law of the animal economy an increase of 
action is imposed upon other parts, especially on the internal 
organs commonly called glands, which action is apt to settle into 
obstinate disease. Hence, at least when aided by other causes, often 
arise, in later life, after the source of the evil is forgotten, if it 
were ever suspected, rheumatism, scrofula, jaundice, and even 
consumption. There is something deceitful after all, in the ruddy 
blooming appearance of those children who are left by the busy 
parent to play in the road or field, without attention to cleanliness. 
If this were not so, how comes it to pass that they suffer much 
more, not only from chronic complaints, but from fevers and other 
acute diseases, than the same number of those children whose 
parents are in better circumstances ? 

There is a vulgar notion abroad that the smell of the earth is bene- 
ficial, especially to consumptive persons. We honestly believe, 
however, that it is as likely to create consumption as to cure it, 
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Besides, in what does this smell consist? Do the silex, the 
* alumine, and the other earths, with their compounds, emit any 
odour? Rarely, we believe, unless when mixed with vegetable 
matter. But no gases necessary to health are evolved during the 
decomposition of vegetable matter; on the contrary, it is well 
known that many of them tend to induce disease. 


roughly persuaded that too much attention cannot be paid to |) 


cleanliness ; and the demand for such attention is equally imperi- 


We are tho- |) 


| for solitary confinement, but we never use it; and I should be 
| very sorry ever to have to turn the key upon anybody in it. You 
| may range the place as freely as I do, if you will trust me as 
| I shall trust you.” The man was sulky, and for weeks shewed 
only very gradual symptoms of softening under the operation of 
Captain Pillsbury’s cheerful confidence. At length information 
was given to the captain of this man’s intention to break prison, 
The captain called him, and taxed him with it: the man pre. 


| served a gloomy silence, He was told it was now necessary for 
him to be locked up in the solitary cell, and desired to follow the 
captain, who went first, carrying a lamp in one hand and the key 
in the other. In the narrowest passage, the captain (who isa 
| small, slight man) turned round, and looked in the face of the 


ous in the case of those who cultivate the earth, or labour in it, 
or on stone, during the intervals of their useful avocations, as in |, 
the case of those individuals who follow other occupations. We 
protest against the doctrine that the smell or taste of the earth, 
much less a coat of it spread over the surface, and closing up for 
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hours and days together, thousands and millions of those pores 
with which the Author of this “‘ wondrous frame” has pierced the 
skin, can have a salutary tendency. 





RESTRICTIVE MEASURES OFTEN EVADED. 
Ir is certainly a point gained to restrict the number of licences, 
and as much as possible to free the country from the snares and 
temptations which are laid for the unwary; but the main cure 
is to c e the people that alcoholic liquor is never useful to any 
man in health ; that it is generally injurious when taken even in 
moderate quantities ; and that in its effets it is the greatest scourge 
that ever visited God's earth. Let the inculeation of abstinence 
be based upon correct information, and there will be reason to 
hope that the principle will be extensively acted upon. Without 
this, the ingenuity and cupidity of man will be set to work to 
evade every restraint of a mere legal character. Till the people 
are convinced of the injurious endency of all alcoholic drinks, 
and till the fashion of taking them be changed, any law doing 








violence to universal usage, would, to a great extent, remain a || 
| say whether the bandage of his ankle was painful or not. 


dead letter, and no person would be found to enforce its penal- 
ties. The following extract from the Canada Temperance Ad- 
vocate, shews the manner in which the prohibitary laws are 
evaded in the United States. 

“In some towns of the United States where no licenses to sell 
intoxicating drink are granted, the keepers of grog-shops have 
contrived a plan to evade the law, by selling little brass rings, 
worth a penny a dozen, at three cents a piece, and giving a glass 
of whiskey to the bargain. This plan has decided advantages 
over the common mode; inasmuch as the most careless or con- 
stant tippler can always, by counting his rings, see at the end of 
the day or week, the number of glasses he has drunk ; aff€ when 
he has accumulated three dozen, he can return them for one glass 
more! How many traces of the serpent do we find in the history 
of Alcohol !” 





MORAL POWER. 

Striking instances of superiority of moral power occur every 
day. Let an old self-condemned drunkard mect a worthy tem- 
perance man, and he feels so much his inferiority that if he can 
decently, he will take the opposite side of the road. The supe- 
riority of moral influence over coercive measures wil! be fully 
manifested by the following extract from Miss Martineau’s 
Retrospect of Western Travels, 

“The wonderfully successful friend of criminals, Captain Pills- 
bury, of the Weathersfield prison, has worked on this principle, 
and owes his success to it. His moral power over the guilty is 
so remarkable, that prison-breakers, who can be confined no 
where else are sent to him to be charmed into staying their term 
out. I was told of his treatment of two such. One was a 
gigantic personage, the terror of the country, who had plunged 
deeper and deeper in crime for seventcen years. Capt. Pillsbury 
told him, when he came, that he hoped he would not repeat the 
attempts to escape which he had made elsewhere. ‘‘ It will be 
best,” said he, ‘‘ that you and I should treat each other as well as 
we can. T will make you as comfortable as I possibly ean, and 
shall be anxious to be your friend; and I hope you will not get 
me into any difficulty on your account, There is a cell intended 


| convict had the free range of the prison as before. 


stout criminal. ‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘I ask you whether you have 
treated me as I deserve? I have done everything I could think 
of to make you comfortable; I have trusted you, and you have 
never given me the least confidence in return, and have even 
' planned to get me into difficulty. Is this kind? And yet I can- 
not bear to lock you up. If I had the least sign that you cared 

The man burst into tears, ‘‘ Sir,” saidhe, “I 


| have been a very devil these seventeen years; but you treat me 
y y 


“*Come, let us go back” said the captain. . The 
From this 
hour he began to open his heart to the captain, and cheerfully 
fulfilled his whole term of imprisonment ; confiding to his friend, 


like a man.” 


' as they arose, all impulses to violate his trust, and all facilities 


of doing so which he imagined he saw. The other case was of 
a criminal of the same character, who went so far as to make the 
actual attempt to escape. He fell, and hurt his ankle very much. 
The captain had him brought in and laid on his bed, and the 
ankle attended to; every one being forbidden to speak a word of 
The man was sullen, and would not 
This 
was in the night; and every one returned to bed when all was 
done. But the captain could not sleep. He was distressed at 
the attempt, and thought he could not have fully done his duty 
by any man who would make it. He was afraid the man was in 
great pain. He rose, threw on his gown, and went with a lamp 
to the cell. The prisoner's face was turned to the wall, and his 
eyes were closed; but the traces of suffering were not to be 
mistaken. The captain loosened and replaced the bandage, and 
went for his own pillow to rest the limb upon; the man neither 
speaking nor moving all the time. Just when he was shutting 
the door, the prisoner started up, and called him back. ‘‘ Stop, 
Sir. Was it all to sce after my ankle that you have got up?” 
** Yes, it was. I could not sleep for thinking of you.” ‘‘ And 
you have never said a werd of the way I have used you.” “TI 
do feel hurt with you; but I don’t want to call you unkind while 
you are suffering, as I am sure you are now.’’ The man was in 
an agony of shame and grief. All he asked was to be trusted 
again, when he should have recovered. He was freely trusted, 
and gave his generous friend no more anxiety on his behalf. 
Captain Pillsbury is the gentleman, who, on being told that a 
desperate prisoner had sworn to murder him speedily, sent for 
him to shave him, allowing no one to be present. He eyed the 
man, pointed to the razor, and desired him to shave him. The 
prisoner's hand trembled; but he went through it very well. 
When he had done, the captain said, ‘‘I have been told you 
meant to murder me; but I thought I might trust you.” —*‘ God 
bless you, Sir, you may,” replied the regenerated man, Such is 
the power of faith in man!” 


reproach to the sufferer. 





ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 
Just allow me to give you a few words of advice. 
habits are acquired which, less or more, may continue through 
life. I know you are anxious to be thought well off; and this de- 
sire is the cause of some of those errors into which you sometimes 


At your age, 


fall. I have latterly had occasion to” notice the conversation of 
some young men in social parties, and in this address I intend to 
draw your attention to several prevailing habits, by the avoiding 





| of which, you will make your company much more agreeable, 
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In the first place, when in company always remember that we 
are exhorted to ‘‘ be quick to hear, slow to speak, and slow to 
wrath.” ‘He that bridleth not his tongue but deceiveth his own 
heart, that man’s religion is vain.” Suppose I give any one of 
you credit for possessing an equal amount of information with your 
comrades, when six of you happen to be together, instead of mo- 
nopolizing half of the time by your observations, in justice you 
cannot claim above a sixth part. ‘* A fool,” says Solomon, “is 
known by his much talking,” and—‘‘in the multitude of words 
there wanteth not sin.” Loquacious individuals seldom get credit 
for any attainment excepting ignorance and folly. It must be ex- 
ceedingly impertinent for a young man to intrude his observa- 
tions in defiance of the wishes of others. A person may soon dis- 
cover, fromthe degree of attention paid to him, and from the re- 
marks which are offered, whether he is considered as intruding or 
not. If clearly invited by the company to take up a considerable por- 
tion of the time, it may be proper to do so, but not otherwise. The 
wish of others, and not your own propensity, should always guide 
you on these occasions. Nothing will sooner discover a man’s de- 
fects than volubility of speech; and hence a prudent young man 
who is conscious of his inferiority, will prefer to sit in silence and 
gather wisdom from others. 

Never speak a word in praise of yourself, and should any be so 
imprudent as to introduce your real or supposed excellencies, 
always attempt to divert the conversation of the party to some- 
thing else as soon as possible. 

Always speak with becoming diffidence. You may make strong 
assertions, and appear very confident, but you will not, by this, 
convince your companions. After being in some instances con- 
victed of mistakes, your positiveness will be cansidered as a substi- 
tute for truth ; and inasmuch as your strong assertions are made 
to bear down the contradiction of others, your confidence and per- 
tinacity will become offensive and intolerable. I have felt ashamed 
frequently for young men whose strong and unguarded assertions 
have been received with silent contempt by all present. 

Avoid being made the fool of the party. Some, by trying to be 
witty and make merriment, render themselves truly ridiculous. 
Such are often encouraged, and not unfrequently applauded; and 
nistaking this for real approbation, they become regular 
laughing-stocks. This is a sad degradation; and is usually the 
fate of all low wits, who affect to be cleverer than others. They 
deliver themselves of low, quaint, common-place remarks, as 
if big with wisdom, and are elated when responded to by the 
company. Acting in character, ludicrous gestures and mounte- 
bank antics not unfrequently grace the delivery of their nonsense. 

Beware of awkward habits, which are easily acquired in 
conversation. I have noticed some, for instance, who, when 
something smart was said, would raise a horse laugh, so as to 
fill the room for a short time with its echo. 
anxious to give importance to their statements mix no small 
amount of laughter with almost every story they have to re- 
late; others after a sentence, in which they conceive there is 
tome point, will try to court admiration by finishing with a loud 
statuitous laugh. Avoid drawning in your speech ; let your enun- 
ciation be clear and distinct, but not pedantic. Never speak 
until others have finished; and avoid by all means, useless repe- 
titions, Use few words, but well selected, and always present 
before the company, the subject in so clear a manner as to leave 
n0 doubt as to your meaning. 

Tearnestly advise you to make truth the unvarying rule of all 
you have to say. It may sometimes be attended with a temporary 
disadvantage, but it is the only sure means of securing the confi- 
dence of your friends. I will not suppose that you are capable 
of telling a wilful falsehood, but still you may incautiously, per- 
haps desigtiedly, give a false colouring to your statements, or 
offer exaggerated representations of facts. If you be cautious not 
'o say too much, nor speak hastily, you will be less liable to 
elaggeration. Many who hear your extravagant representations 
may not be faithful enough to reprove you, or pointedly 
‘0 contradict ; bat depend upon it, they will of themselves make 


Some young men 
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such deductions as will bring them down to what in their own 
minds they conceive to be the truth. 

To feel happy in conversation, and to make your company de- 
sirable, you ought to store your mind with general knowledge. 
The man who can talk about nothing but his own shop and the 
gossip of the town, is not an useful companion. How rarely we 
meet with one who is deservedly termed an ‘intelligent man ;” 
and yet this attainment may be acquired at no very great cost. It 
merely requires that you direct your energies and employ a por- 
tion of the time you now dissipate, in obtaining that which the 
facilities of knowledge societies have put within the reach of 
almost every man. To grow wise, is in the first place, to be 
conscious of one’s own ignorance ; duly to appreciate the intelli- 
gence of others, and use it as an incentive to greater diligence in 
acquiring information. When we notice the labour and anxiety 
manifested by young people to improve the skin and to adorn the 
perishable frame, it is a matter of regret that more attention is 
not paid to the thousand times more important duty of improving 
the mind. What a treat to enjoy the company and the con- 
versation of a really intelligent young man! 

In conversation nothing is more intolerable than grammatical 
blunders. You see a young man affecting the gentleman, laying 
claim to education, and seeking the applause of his fellows. In 
his conversation he murders the language, and while his com- 
panions urge him on, they are at the same time ready to remark, 
“if I could not speak better grammar I would hold my noise.” 
From such you will hear sentences like the following—* Every 
man ought to mind their own business-—‘‘ That is the woman as lives 
in Chapel street”—*‘* We went down but we was all too late for 
the meeting” —‘‘ Who are you seeking”—‘‘ The dog will not 
touch of them”—*‘‘ They all came in for their share, but John 
and me got none.” Inaccuracies like these are constantly in the 
mouths of many who are large talkers, but who ought first to go to 
school and learn thelr native tongue. Such. not unfrequently 
deliver themselves as follows—‘‘I should like a little am to 
supper” —‘‘ The rat run down the ole”—* They are hevery one 
of them gone ome”—*‘T will do it id morning”—**I drove up 
toth’ house first thing.” 

Although in this money-getting age men may continue to 
worship the possessors of wealth, however ignorant they may be, 
still more respect is being paid to the intelligent than formerly. 
And if a young man wish to rise he must do so by modesty, 


intelligence, and virtue ; and though for a time these unassuming 
qualifications may remain unnoticed, I rarely ever knew an 
instance where they did not sooner or later become appreciated 
and amply rewarded. 





WASHING THE BODY IN HOT WEATHER, 
Dvurrvc hot weather, persons should bathe the body frequently, and 
keep the skin clean. For want of this, many feel languid 
and disease is frequently engendered. It is most disagreeable to 
come near individuals who perspire freely in hot weather, and who 
neglect to bathe the body, or to change their linen or flannels worn 
next the skin. Where baths are not easily accessible, it would 
be well if every family would contrive some means of affording 
facilities for the members of it to wash or sponge the whole body, 
if not every day, at least very frequently. I have a friend who was 
delicate in health, but who states that he has derived great advan- 
tage fron adopting this practice. He has sewed several sponges 
together, and provided himself with a broad tin vessel, in which 
he stands; and by sponging and rubbing the body he states, that 
his health is very much improved. Convenience, in fact, might 
be provided at a small expense, for free ablution, in every house ; 
and it is difficult to imagine any wiser plan of expending money 
than in securing the health of one’s family. If I were a school- 
master, the first convenience I should adopt would be a supply of 
water and arrangements for washing the hands and faces of the 
children ; and next, I would have a small bath, to be used either 
hot or cold, and also a shower bath. There ought also to be 
baths conneeted with every factory ; and free baths provided for 
the labouring population by the authorities of every town. 
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MY WIFE'S REPLY TO ONE OF MY OLD ACQUAINT- 
ANCES, ON HIS INVITING ME TO GO TO THE 


PUBLIC-HOUSE. 


Arr. —“‘ Up an’ waur them a’, Willie.” 


John winna taste at a’, Willie, 
John never tastes at a’; 
What he did gie for barley bree 
Has made us bein and braw, Willie. 


He used to rin wi’ ony ane, 
An’ drink till he was dry, 
While I at hame wad greet my lane, 
Or join my bairnies’ cry. 
John winna taste, &c. 


There’s now nae want—-there’s nothing scant 
That kindness can supply ; 
My weeping days, John often says, 
He trusts are a’ gane by. 
John winna taste, &e. 


A meal-kist fill’d, a yard weel till’d, 
A back weel clad hae I; 
Wi' joy I'm fill’d, wi’ kindness kill‘d, 
An’ ilko tear is dry. 
John winna taste, &e. 


On Sabbath-day to kirk we gae, 
An’ fill a gawsy pew, 
To read an’ pray, is now his way, 
Instead o’ getting fu’. 
John winna taste, &e. 


An’ while I may, I aye will pray 
For that gude-hearted man, 
Wha led John Kay, without delay, 
To try the Torau plan. 
John winna taste, &c. 


A frien’ we please wi’ bread an’ cheese, 
Or else a plate o’ kail— 
Gude things like these, that winna bleeze, 
Are better far than ale. 
John winna taste, &c. 


A merry house, a merry hame, 
A kind gude man hae I— 
He winna pree the cursed bree, 
That makes sae mony sigh. 
John winna taste, &c. 


Now Will gae 'wa an’ join an’ a’, 
An’ mind your starving weans ; 
Come here nae mair to tempt to gear, 
That steals awa the brains. 


John winna taste, &c. 





MY WEDDING RING. 


Hail! bright and simple ornament ! 

What haleyon days with thee I've spent ; 
In fond remembrance now I sing, 

And hail with joy my wedding ring ! 


Sweet token of a husband's love— 
Sweet emblem of the bond above ; 
Bless’d be the day—the hour, — I sing, 

When first I hail’d my wedding ring! 


Sweet jewel, fairest of the fair ! 
No gem with thee can I compare ; 


Thy praises and thy charms I sing, 
And hail with joy my wedding ring! 


Sweet pledge of constancy and truth, 
Golden Gordian-knot of youth, 

Thy mystic, matchless tie I sing, 
And hail with joy my wedding ring ! 


Dear valued gift, I prize thee well, 
This truth I hope my life will tell ; 
The golden chain of love I sing, 
And hail with joy my wedding ring. 


Caermarthen, 


THE FEMALE ORPHAN AND LORD. 


** Pity, my lord, the wretched plight, 
Of 2 lone orphan faint and weary ; 

No food by day, no house by night, 
Expos’d to tempests wild and dreary. 


‘**T have no home, I have no food, 
Alas! I know not where to wander ; 
But I am teld you folks are good, 
Who roll in wealth and shine in grandeur.” 


** Young gipsey, if your tale be true, 

Say where your parents’ life departed ;"— 
‘* My father fell at Waterloo, 

My mother died quite broken-hearted ; 


‘* She sought my sire among the dead, 
And fell upon his bosom gory ;” 
** Oh—if they died in honour’s bed, 
My child, they're cover'd o’er with glory.” 


** And what is glory, my good lord? 
Will it support the orphan’s hunger ? 
A shelter, clothes, or food afford ? 
Oh say, or I can’t live much longer.” 


** The nation, child, will see you fed, 
Posterity will learn your story ; 

Your parents died in honour's bed, 
And they are cover'd o'er with glory.” 


Then turning with a hasty pace, 

From the lone orphan whistling parted ; 
The tears bedew'd her pallid face, 

And down she sunk, half broken-hearted. 


Then to her aid a soldier flew, 

Who had o’erhead her artless story ; 
He knew her sire at Waterloo, 

And saw him cover'd o’er with glory. 


** Come, orphan, to my arms,” he cried, 
And I will screen thee from the weather: © 
Close by my side thy parents died, 
And for their sakes we'll fare together. 


**T have a pension and a cot, 
Where thou shalt live till I am hoary ; 
Here, wrap thee in my old watch coat, 
*Tis warmer than his lordship’s glory.” 
From the Youth's Instructor. 








SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 
Dialogue between a little Boy and hie Father. 


LITTLE BOY. 


** Why waste the wheat I see you throw, 
About the fields in handfuls so ?” 

Thus ask’d a child, with curious eye, 
When thus his father made reply :— 


FATHER. 


“It is not waste ; the seed I drop 

Will bring a noble harvest crop ; 

When Winter's frost and April's rain, 

And Summer’s suns have reach’d my grain. 
And when, in answer to my pray’r, 

My God has kindly bless’d it there, 
Autumn will smile, and all I spread 

Turn in immense increase to bread ; 

And thus, in future years a bliss 

Reward my labour done in this. 

Hence learn this moral—Who would reap, 
Must toil, and wait, and patience keep, 
And praise, and pray, and win from heaven, 
Blessings to faith and working giv'n ; 

And little children that would rise, 

Must make a willing sacrifice 

Of time, and ease, and pleasure new, 

As I by harrow, seed, and plough.’ 
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REPEAL OF THE BEER BILL. 


Tue tee-totallers’ opinion is, that no person ought to be licen- 
sed to sell an article which has been proved to be injurious to the 
well being of man ; he consequently opposes, as far as he can, all 
licenses, for either spirits, wine, or malt liquor. The trade in 
drunkenness is analogous to no other; in this, hundreds would 
be landlords, asking, begging, and praying to be permitted to 
embark, but are not allowed; and this very restriction is a suffici- 
ent proof that the trade in itself is bad. If the trade be 
good and proper to be followed, every man should have the same 
right to enter it as his neighbour, and be at liberty to sell ale or gin 
as freely as he does tea, candles, or sugar; but if it be injurious 
to the public, as I maintain it is, no man ought to be tolerated to 
follow it, whatever amount he may be willing to offer for his license. 


This being our view, as tee-totallers, if we cannot get all the 
drunkeries closed, it surely will be an advantage to close about 
45,000 of “‘ the baser sort ;”” and as a bill is now in the house of 
lords to repeal the infamous beer act, I hope every temperance 
society, every religious society, every Sunday school, and every 
person friendly to the promotion of peace and good order, 
will, without fail, forward petitions in support of the same. 


LESSONS IN GAMING. 

A person who rad the account of the ‘crooked shilling” in the 
last Reformer, observed, ‘‘ It reminds me of what I was engaged 
in about nineteen years ago. Mr. and I were going on 
Fulwood Moor, when one of these ‘ prick-into-the-garter 
gentlemen accosted us to try our skill, I put down half-a-crown, 
and was allowed to win; upon which my comrade observed, ‘ we 
can do this fellow, and we will join if you please.’ I consented, 
and we immediately staked half-a-guinea. When the garter was 
drawn, the skewer was at the outside and we lost. We put down 
the same sum a second time. We lost again. A third stake was 
hazarded to the same amount, but with the same fortune. We 
then became enraged, being convinced that some kind of roguery 
was practised upon us. A crowd gathered around, who, sympa- 
thizing with us, upset the table; and two constables coming up 
at the time, the gamester returned the three half-guineas as the 
condition of his being allowed to escape. It was a lesson to me, 
and I am not sure that I have ever gamed since.” 





LIVERPOOL TEMPERANCF FESTIVAL. 

Tue annual Liverpool temperance festival commenced on Monday, 
16th, July, and continued through the week. On Monday and 
Tuesday evenings a number of meetings were held in various parts 
of the town. On Wednesday there was a grand PROCESSION, 
which proceeded from the Old Infirmary yard, in the following” 
order ; and such was its extent that it was seven hours and a half 
on the road :— 

Three trumpeters—large banner—Youths, in connexion with 
various societies—several banners— the Ladies’ branch—members 
of the Parent Committee—Isle of Man Rechabite band—the In- 
dependent order of Rechabites—the D. H. C. R. of the order, 
with his supporters—the Zion tent—the Star tent, preceded by 
two golden stars—Victoria tent, with two golden doves, the olive 
branch in their mouths—the Hope tent,(Chester) —Jolliffs band— 
two poles, surmounted each with a loaf, bearing the inscription, 
“It is better to eat it than to drink it”’—Roe-street society— 
Ladies’ branch,.profusely adorned with medals, ribbons, and 
favours—Edmund-street society—banners—Liverpool tee-total 
band—two large banners—Liverpool tee-total benefit society— 

banner—Sampson carrying the gates of Gaza—Birkenhead 
branch—banner—Lime-street benefit society—splendid banner— 
Jordan-street benefit society—banner, 14} feet deep, carried by 
10 men, ‘‘ Christ and the woman of Samaria” —Catholic society— 
the sailors’ society—Welsh society —splendid banner with open 
bible—Churech of England youths’ branch socicty-—banner— 
mitre—crown and bible—Youths’ band—Church of England 
general society. * 

Various tea parties were held in different parts of the town iv 
the evening. Splendid meetings were held in the amphitheatre 
onthe Thursday and Friday evenings, addressed by Thomas 
Freme Esq., R. G. White £sq., Rev. F. Beardsall, Messrs. 
M’Kenna, Fitzsimmons, Kaye, Greenbank, Grubb, Jones, Hol- 
ker, and others. Mr. Acland, the late advocate for the New 
Poor Law, came forward to oppose them; which led to an ar- 
Tangement betwixt him and Mr. Grubb for a debate upon the 
subject of tee-totalism, which is shortly to take place in the 
Ro , Liverpool, the proceeds to be equally divid- 


yal Amphitheatre 
ed betwixt two public institutions to be named by the parties. 











POOR WEAVERS. 

ALTHOUGH we have had to lament much drunkenness and excess 
in Preston, as well as in other towns during the Coronation, 
it deserves to be recorded that, besides the gifts bestowed in 
several instances by the masters, 1831 poor weavers, as the re- 
sult of a subscription, received each a bun loaf weighing 4lbs., 
and 3d. in money. The arrangements for carrying this into effect 
were managed admirably, by Mrs. German, Mayoress, who is 
always ready to interest herself in favour of the poor. 





Exercise anp Acrration.—It is with us as with other 
things in nature, which by motion, are preserved in their native 
purity and perfection, in their sweetness, in their lustre; rest 
corrupting, debasing, defiling them. If the water runneth, it 
holdeth clear, sweet and fresh; if the air be fanned by winds, 
it is pure and wholesome; but from being shut up, it groweth 
thick and putrid; if metals be employed, they abide smooth and 
splendid; but lay them by, and they soon contrast rust: if the 
earth be belaboured with culture, it yieldeth corn; but lying 
neglected, it will be overgrown with brakes and thistles, and the 
better the soil is, the better weeds it will produce. All nature is 
upheld in its being, order, and state, by constant agitation ; every 
creature is incessantly employed in action conformable to its 
designed end and use; in like manner the preservation and im- 
provement of our faculties depend on their constant and whole- 
some exercise. 


A Bap Practice aMonec THE Trapes.—A flax spinner came 
up the other evening on tramp with a small bundle under his arm, 
partially intoxicated. I reasoned with him as to his folly, and 
entreated him to give up drinking altogether. He had been a 
tee-totaller acccording to his own statement, for some months, but 
remarked, ‘‘ what can I do? I go into a town, and IT have to 
make to the trade-house which is a public-house. Here I am 
allowed a bed, and may be two pints of ale, and can get nothing in 
place of it.""—This is the situation of many persons on tramp, and 
is a fruitful source of intoxication. I would entreat all trades, 
whatever be the consequence, to free themselves from this obli- 
gation, and not to surround both themselves and their unfortunate 
fellow-workmen with temptations to ruin. The degradation of 
most of the tramps, it is to be feared, is traceable to this degrad- 
ing custom. 


A Lanptorp'’s Catcu.—A man appeared one evening near 
a lamp-post, ringing a bell, following which was the following 
announcement :—*‘* Good brown stout, at the Arms, for 3d. 
per quart, and the first quart for nothing.” 


NOTICES. 

With this the agents will receive small bills, which they are 
requested to get distributed in suitable places. They will 
also receive some numbers as specimens, and tablets to be given 
away. These may be left at Public News Rooms, Mechanics’ 
Institutions, workshops, and other places where they are likely to 
be brought under the notice of the readers of periodicals. 





Persons wishing to become agents will be supplied with pro- 
spectuses, and informed as to terms, by application to the 
publisher. A liberal allowance is made to agents who have 
satisfactory references. 


Any communications or parcels, leftat Mr J. Pasco’s, Printer, 
90, Bartholomew-close, West Smithfield, London, can be for- 
warded free of expence. 


Just received, a ‘‘ Sermon in favour of total abstinence, by the 
Rev. D. S. Wayland, M. A.’ Too late to be noticed in this 
number, 


Mr. Buckingham has published an address in Philadelphia, 
and forwarded copies to the members of both houses of the 
British Parliament, along with the American Temperance 
Journal, calling their attention to the progress of temperance, 
and urging them to carry forward the good work. I am sorry 
that it came too late for insertion this month. 


anxiously entreat all the working classes to give the first 


article in this number an impartial reading. If I mistake not, 
they may turn the sentiments it contains to their own ad- 


vantage. 
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COVER TO LIVESEY’S MORAL REFORMER. 
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LIST OF TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 
Sold by J. Pasco, 90, Bartholomew Close, West Smithfield, 
London. 


Tae Worxise Man—(20 pages) Tract, 6s. 8d. per 100. 

Livesey’s Lecrure.—8vo. Edition, price 6d. A cheap 
Edition for distribution, price 2d., 12s. per 100. 

The Temperance Intelligencer, Weekly, 1d.; Monthly parts 
5d.; Vol. 1, cloth bds. 6s.—Temperance Advocate and Herald, 
(monthly,) I1d.—Hull Pioneer, (monthly,) 1d.—Northern Re- 
cord, (monthly. ) 

Nos. 79 aud 80, of the Temperance Intelligencer, contain 
the speeches of Dr. Pye Smith, Assad Yakoob Kayat, T. Beau- 
mont, Esq. and J. Higginbottom, Esq. Surgeons, and several 
others, at the Great Meeting held in Exeter Hall, May 16, 
1838.—Price 2d. 

The Curse of Britain: an Essay on the Evils, Causes, and 
Cure of Intemperance. By the Rev. W. R. Baker. 5s. cloth 
bds. 

A Manual of the New British and Foreign Temperance 
Society, 1d.; fine Paper and Wrapper, 2d. 

The Ist Report of the New British and Foreign Temperance 
Society, 1837, containing a full statement of its Operations from 
its commencement. 8d. stitched. 

The New Temperance Doctor, 1d. 

Fables dedicated to Temperance Societies. By the Curate of 
Lamesley. Stitched 4d. ; bds. 6d. 

Observations on the Two Pledges now proposed by the Old 
and New Societies. By the Rev. James Ford, of Exeter. Third 
edition, fine paper, 1d. each ; common, 4s. per 100. 

The London Temperance Tracts, 1 Vol. cloth bds. 

Beecher’s Six Sermons on Intemperance, new edition. Stitch- 
ed, 6d. ; boards, 9d. 

Address of the New British and Foreign Temperance Society, 
1d. 

The New Temperance Hymn Book, 1d. 

Now publishing, 24mo. printed wrapper, 12 pages, price Id. 
The Crack Club. ByC.0O. L. To be completed in 16 Numbers. 

Just published, the Second Report of the New British and 
Foreign Temperance Society, containing very interesting Details 
of the Progress of the Temperance Reformation, and important 
Facts relating thereto. Price only Is. 

Temperance Catechism, or Manual for Little Tee-totallers. 
By the Rev. W. R. Baker. 1d. or 7s. per 100. 

Tae Wixe Qvestion scripturally considered; being a reply 
to a Sermon bearing the above title, delivered in various parts of 
the Kingdom, by the Rev. W. H. Medhutst, Missionary to the 
Chinese. By Rev. Francis Beardsall. ; 





No. 17, OF LIVESEY’S MORAL REFORMER, PRICE 2d. 


The first 13 Nos. of this work were published at 1d.—Nos. 14, 
15, 16, and 17, contain double the number of pages, and are 
charged 2d. each; and it will be continued on the first of each 
month at this price.—Apply to the Publisher, 28, Church 
Street, Preston, or to any of the agents. N.B.—The Moral 
Reformer being circulated almost in every county in the kingdom, 
(see the list of agents, ) will be found an advantagoeus vehicle for |, 
Advertisements. | 


TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS 
On Sale at the Moral Reformer Office, Church Street, Preston. 

About 20 sorts of Temperance Tracts, 1s. 4d. per 100—15 sorts 
of Handbills, 8d. per 100—and 5 sorts of Posters, 2s. 8d. per 100. 
25 per cent discount on the above at a pound’s worth in one order. 
Also, 9 sorts of Standard Works, at 6s. per 100—Temperance 
Hymn Books 6s. per 100.; and the new Temperance Hymn 
Books, 12s. per 100. Livesey’s Lecture, Demy octavo edition, 
24s. per 100; and a cheap edition, 16 Pages Crown 4to., 12s. 
per 100. 


PRINTING. 
All kinds of Job Printing done; also Tracts, Pamphlets, and 
Book-work, on reasonable terms. 


STEREOTYPING. 


The Moral Reformer is published on the first of every 
Month, Price 2d.---Printed, Published, and Stereotyped 
by J. Livesey, 28, Church-street, Preston, and Sold by 
the following Agents, from whom any of the previous 


Numbers may be obtained :--- 


Accrington : E. Bowker, 
Bristol : J. Wright, 
Birmingham : J. Guest, 
J. Wilkins, 
Barnsley : R. Bayldon, 


ain T. Entwisle, 
Blackburn : R. Aspden, 
Bury: T. Vickerman, 
T. Hampton, 
HH. Wardman, 
G. Hopkinson, 
Burnley : J. Todd, 
Colne : H, Earnshaw, 
Carlisle : H. Scott, 
Chester : J. Jackson, 
Chorley : H. Lawson, 
Clitheroe : HH. Whaliey, 
—— J. Heys, 
Dublin : G. Young, 
Derby: T. Roberts, 
Dumfries ! T. Spalding, 
Darlington : W. Thompson, 
Darwen: L. Whalley, 
EdinBurgh : C. Zeigler, 
Glasgow : G. Gallie, 
Garstang : Clegg, 
Hull: Purdon, 
Halifax : J. Biscombe, 
Huddersfield : J. Hanson, 
Hulme : HT. Gaskill, 
J. Totten, 

Haslingden : J. Reed, 
Horwich : P. Gaskill, 
Isle of Man : J. Cain, 
Keighley : J. B. Aked, 

‘endal : R. Hargreaves, 
London : R. Groombridge, 
Liverpool : Wilmer, and Smith, 
——_——_ Pugh, 
—_—_—— R. Holker, 
Leeds : H. W. Walker, 

J. Andrew, Jun., 

Lincoln : Stainton, 
Loughbro’ : S. Lee, 
Lancaster : T. Robinson, 
Manchester : Bancks & Co., 
———— A. Heywood, 
M. Clenning, 


Bradford : 


W.. Kennedy, 
Macclesfield : L. Bowles, 
Mansfield : J. P. Udall, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne J. Rewcastle, 
Caruthers, 
Newark : Wells, 
Nottingham : W. Baker, 
Nantwich : J. Hawkes 
Oldham : J. Dronsfield, 
Ormskirk : J. Leigh, 
Potteries : G. Brownsword, 
Pontefract : J. U hitely, 
Prescot : G. Swift, 
Rochdale : Jones and Crosskill, 
—_—- E. Wrigley, 
Rawtenstall : J. King, 
Sheffield : W. C. Beardsall, 
Stockport : J. Harrison, 
Stayley-bridge : J. Davis, 
— J. Baker, 

St. Helens : Griffiths, 

— P. Briers, 
Skipton : J. Carr, 








The Printers in Lancashire and the adjacent counties, are respect- 
fully informed, that J. Livesey has commenced a Stereotyping | 
Foundry, where work of all kinds is neatly executed, and on rea- | 
sonable terms. 


Impressions from about 30 Wood Cuts, appeared in the Preston 


Temperance Advocate, of 1836 and 1837, some of them very su- | 

designs. As these would be very suitable for ornamenting | 
‘emperance Periodicals or Publications, casts may be had from 
any of these at 7s. 6d. each. | 


| Settle : J. Wildman, 
| Todmorden : J. N. Walton, 
| Wales, South : J. Rutter, 
—--—— North: J. Burden, 

J. Hodgson, 

: J. Gandy, Jun., 

Wigan: J. Ramsdale, Jun., 
——. J. Harrison, 


York: J, Heppell 


Bridge- street. 
93, Steelhouse-lane. 
64 Dale-end C. House. 


Bolton: H. Bradbury Jun & Co Deansgate. 


Union-street. 
Whalley-banks. 
46, Union-square. 
Paradise-street. 
6, Chapel-lane. 
Diamond-street. 


English-street. 
Market-street. 


Low-moor. 

9, Suffolk-street. 
South-street. 

29, Glasgow-street. 
Skinnergate. 


17, South-bridge. 
99, Buchanan-street. 


Market-place. 
Grove-street. 


Christ church-square. 
Queen-street. 


Douglas. 

12, New-market. 
Highgate. 

6 Panyer-alley, Pat. R. 
Lord-street. 
Marybone. 

14, Arcade. 

27, Briggate. 

93, Byrom-street. 


High-street. 


St. Ann’s-square. 
Oldham-street. 
Oldham-street, 
Temperance Hotel. 
Redfern- street, 
Sunderland-street. 


103, Side. 
Groat-marhket. 


Barnby- Gate. 
Middle-pavement. 


Mount-pleasant. 


Well-street, Tunstall. 


] 
Fall-lane. 
Yorkshire-strcet. 
Blackwater-street. 


Change-alley. 


Grogvenor-street. 
Do. 


Yew-market-street. 
Green-bank. 


Swansea. 
= & Calder Wharf. 





